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THE HATTERS’ CASE. THE SHERMAN 
LAW—AMEND IT OR END IT. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


And it has come to pass, the Hatters are mulcted in the sum of 
$222,000! The Taff-Vale decision of England against the railroad employes 
which was wiped out by the Trades Dispute Act of the British Parliament 
of 1906 has been revivified and applied to the organized workers of the 
United States. 

A brief résumé of the important events of the Hatters’ case may be 
helpful to a better understanding of the principles involved. 

After a trial lasting more than seventeen weeks the Federal Circuit 
Court for the District of Connecticut rendered a verdict of $222,000 against 
200 members of the United Hatters of North America in favor of Loewe 
hat manufacturers of Danbury, Conn. The case was brought under the 
provisions of the Sherman anti-trust law. The complaint alleged that the 
Hatters conspired against Loewe & Co., to injure the company’s business, 
through a boycott, and that this was in restraint of trade in interstate com- 
merce and in violation of the Sherman anti-trust law. Damages in the 
sum of $80,000 were alleged and under the anti-trust act threefold damages 
were demanded. Upon motion of the Hatters the case in the first instance 
was dismissed by the Federal Circuit Court of Connecticut, substantially 
on the ground that the organization not being engaged in any trade or 
commerce its acts could not be regarded as in restraint of trade and hence 
its ‘‘boycott’’ was not in contravention of the Sherman anti-trust law. 
Loewe took an appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals, and Loewe and the 
Hatters agreed that the Circuit Court of Appeals should ‘‘certify’’ the case 
so that the case could be passed upon by the United States Supreme Court. 
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That court rendered its decision February 3, 1908, reversing the de- 
cision of the court below in dismissing the case and remanded the case for 
trial on the complaint. The trial commenced the first Monday in October, 
1909, and the verdict for $222,000 damages was awarded against the 
Hatters on February 4, 1910. The judge in his charge denied the jury the 
right to judge the facts. He instructed them to simply determine the 
amount of damages the Hatters were to pay, with the result stated above. 
An appeal will be taken upon several important points involved in the case, 
and a new element in the fundamental principles involved may find its way 
into the case when the appeal is prepared, presented, and argued. 

We have already said that this decision is the application to the Hat- 
ters of the principles of the English Taff-Vale case, now repealed by 
directly enacted law of the British Parliament. More directly speaking, 
that application was made by the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, February 3, 1908, when it interpreted the Sherman anti-trust law so 
as to apply to the United Hatters of North America, and of course also to 
all other labor organizations and voluntary associations of men which may 
at any time find it necessary to take any normal action for the purpose of 
protecting and promoting the interests of their members and of the people 
generally. 

In view of the unique character and the results of this suit, we urge 
all who are interested to read the editorial we published in the March issue, 
1908, of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.* 

We regret exceedingly that space forbids the reproduction of the edi- 
torial in full in this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. There is 
nothing which we may say which more minutely realizes, describes and 
foretells the consequences of the Supreme Court’s decision than what is 
contained in that editorial. 

The question which the Supreme Court was called upon to decide was 
whether under section seven of the Sherman anti-trust law the Loewe 
Company could maintain an action against the Hatters. The court decided 
in the affirmative (basing its decision upon the allegation that the Hatters’ 
organization is a combination in the form of a trust and its ‘‘ boycott’’ 
against the Loewe Company’s hats was an interference with a free flow of 
trade between the States, and therefore in restraint of trade) and that 
the Loewe Company might maintain the suit and recover threefold dam- 
ages. In connection herewith it must be borne in mind that under sections 
one and two of the Sherman anti-trust law, if the Supreme Court’s decision 
shall hold and remain in force, the Hatters’ organization and every other labor 
organization may be proceeded against by any prosecuting officer of the 
Federal Government and the men of labor punished by a fine of $5,000 and 
by imprisonment for a year. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that since this decision was rendered 
the hat manufacturers entered into a combination (which by analogy might 
be termed a conspiracy), the effect of which was a lockout to enforce non- 


*The editorial to which reference is made is under the caption, “Labor Organizations Must Not 
Be Outlawed—the Supreme Court’s Decision in the Hatters’ Case,” printed and published as a public 
document as part of a speech delivered by Hon. Wm. Sulzer, March 17, 1908, on the floor of the House of 
Representatives. Any reader can obtain it free upon application to the Congressman from his district. 
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union conditions, tending to a reduction in wages and with all of its other 
evils; that after a defensive struggle of nearly eleven months the Hatters 
won their contest, and that nearly all the establishments in which the lock- 
out occurred are now again in agreement with the Hatters’ union. In the 
case in point, the lockout of the hat manufacturers against the union, they 
exercised their legal right to use their combined power to coerce the mem- 
bers of the Hatters’ union to accept the employers’ conditions. No one 
haled them to court nor dreamed of so doing. It was coercion; it was 
the coercion which they were legally entitled to exercise. If the wage- 
working Hatters, in defense of their rights and their interests, made the 
coercive methods of the hat manufacturers abortive, and thereafter entered 
into an agreement to renew or to improve the relations of the two parties, it 
was an act directly in the interest of both, involving and resulting in the 
public good. 

The amazing view which the Supreme Court took in its decision is that 
the Hatters’ union attempted to ‘‘force all manufacturers against their will’’ 
to make agreements with the union. Asa matter of fact, time and events 
have demonstrated beyond cavil of a doubt that industrial peace and the 
best possible relations obtain in the voluntary agreement entered into 
between the employers and organized workers. 

The Hatters’ union was not engaged in trade or business and had 
nothing to sell in competition with Loewe. The court, in reaching its de- 
cision, did not consider this important feature, that even if the boycott 
against Loewe was successful there would be no lessening of the number of 
hats manufactured and used, that it would simply mean a transfer of the 
trade from Loewe & Co. to some other and fairer hat manufacturer. 

Since the Supreme Court decided that labor unions are punishable 
under trust penalties, we feel that it is necessary to point out how widely 
different is a labor union from a trust; for upon these vital and funda- 
mental differences of the two are based the main reasons for the insistence 
that the voluntary organizations of labor shall not under the law be regarded 
as in the same category as trusts and illegal combinations in restraint of 
trade. 

A labor organization is not a trust; none of its attributes. methods, or 
achievements in behalf of its members and society at large can properly be 
confounded with the pernicious and selfish activities of the illegal trust. 

A trust, even at its best, is an organization of the few to monopolize 
the production and control the distribution of material products. The volun- 
tary association of the workers for. mutual benefit and assistance is essen- 
tially different. Even if they seek to control the disposition of their labor 
power, the power to labor is of a material commodity. It is not a product, 
it is the personal power of a human being. 

The human power to produce is the antithesis of the material com- 
modities which become the subject of trust control. 

The ownership of a free man is vested in himself alone. 

The only reason for the ownership of bondmen or slaves is the owner- 


ship of their labor power by their masters. 
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If freemen’s ownership of themselves involves their labor power, none 
but themselves are owners of their labor power. 

The product of a free man is his own. 

If he, by choice or by reason of his environment, sells his labor 
power to another and is paid a wage in return therefor, this wage is his 
own. 

These propositions are so essentially true that they are the underlying 
philosophy upon which is based the entire structure of private property. 
To question or to attempt to destroy these principles involves the entire 
structure of civilized society. 

The freeman’s ownership of himself and his labor power implies that 
he may sell it to another or withhold it; that he and others similarly situated 
may sell their labor power or withhold it; that no man has even an implied 
property right in the labor of another; that freemen may sell their labor 
power under stress of their needs, or they may withhold it to obtain more 
advantageous returns. 

Any legislation or court construction dealing with the subject of com- 
binations, corporations or trusts which deal in, control, curtail or corner 
the products of labor, can have no true application to the association of free- 
men in the disposition or withholding of their /ador power. 

The attempt to deny to freemen, singly or in association; the right to 
withhold their labor power or to induce others to withhold their labor 
power, whether or not these men be engaged in an industrial dispute with 
employers, is an invasion of man’s ownership of himself and of his labor 
power, and is a claim of some form of property right in workmen. 

If the ownership of free men is vested in themselves, and in them 
alone, they have not only the right to withhold their labor power, but to 
induce others to make common cause with them, and withhold theirs, that 
the greatest advantage may accrue to all. It further follows that if free 
men may avail themselves of the lawful right of withholding their labor 
power, they have the right to do all lawful things in pursuit of that law- 
ful purpose. And no process of law can have any proper application to deny 
to free men these natural, inherent and constitutional rights. 

In the disposition of the wages returned from the sale of labor power, 
man is also his own free agent. All things he may lawfully buy, he may 
also lawfully abstain from buying. He may purchase from whomsoever he 
will; he may give his patronage to one man or to another. What he may 
do with his wages in the form of bestowing or withholding his patronage, 
he may lawfully agree with others to do. 

No corporation or company has a vested interest in the patronage of a 
free man. If this be true, and its truth can not be controverted upon any 
basis in law, free men may bestow their patronage upon any particular one 
or withhold it, or bestow it upon another. And this, too, whether in the 
first instance the business concern in question is hostile or friendly. Bestowal 
ot withholding may be exerted for any good reason, or in the last analysis 
for no reason at all. 

It is not a question as to whether we like or dislike lockouts or strikes, 
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boycotts or blacklists. The courts have decided that employers may 
singly or in combination discharge workers for any reason or for no reason 
and that this is the exercise of their lawful right. It is difficult to under- 
stand, then, unless there is some conception in the courts of an employer’s 
property right in some form in the laborer or the laborer’s patronage, how 
they stretch their authority, pervert the purpose of law and undertake to 
outlaw either the strike or the boycott. 

To claim that what one man may lawfully do becomes unlawful or 
criminal when done by two or more men is equal to asserting that nought 
and nought makes two. 

From its very nature the labor union can not be regarded as a trust, 
yet in arriving at its decision the Supreme Court seems not to have con- 
sidered this vital distinction. 

Public opinion is practically unanimous in recognizing the labor organ- 
ization as one of the essential means of securing for the workman his rights, 
protecting him against injustice, and putting him in touch with all the best 
thought and most advanced movements of the ethical forces of civilization. 
The aims and purposes of our labor movement have often been stated before, 
but will bear brief restatement at this time, when the attempt is being made 
in many directions to so cripple the activities of our unions that they may 
be deprived of their usefulness. 

Our unions aim to improve the standard of life, to uproot ignorance, 
and foster education; to instil character, manhood, and independent spirit 
among our people; to bring about a recognition of the interdependence of 
man upon his fellow-man. We aim to establish a normal workday, to take 
the children from the factory and workshop and give them the opportunity 
of the school, the home, and the playground. In a word, our unions strive 
to lighten toil, educate their members, make their homes more cheerful, 
and in every way contribute an earnest effort toward making life the better 
worth living. Toachieve these praiseworthy ends we believe that all honor- 
able means are both justifiable and commendable and should receive the 
sympathetic support of every right-thinking American. 

If the workers are to be deprived of their opportunities for self- 
improvement and independence; if they areto be held at the will of the em- 
ployer—and if this decision is enforced such might be the consequence—the 
industrial condition of our country would sink lower than that of slavery. 

The slave owner was usually restrained from going to extremes in the 
treatment of his slaves by the fact that they represented property value 
to him, but if the industrial situation ensues Indicated by this court de- 
cision the wage-workers would be more under the control of the unscru- 
pulous employer than was the slave under his owner. 

We believe that all good citizens will join with us in the earnest attempt 
to secure a remedy from Congress; but there is always the selfish, avari- 
cious, conscienceless type of employer, and it gives us pause to think of the 
hardships and persecutions which such employers might inflict when their 
rapacity has the protection of a decree such as the one delivered by the 
Supreme Court in the Hatters’ case. 
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At the time the Sherman anti-trust law was passed we gave warn- 
ing that it was so drawn that we feared a construction would be read 
into it so as to apply it to our unions instead of to the trusts which ‘it 
was intended to restrain. 

The event which we feared has come to pass. The law has long been 
admitted to be of no value in restraining or really punishing trusts. Use- 
less as an instrument of good, perverted from its original intent, it has now 
been made an instrument of positive mischief. We know the Sherman 
law was intended by Congress to punish illegal trusts and not the labor 
unions, for we had various conferences with Members of Congress while the 
Sherman act was pending, and remember clearly that such a determination 
was stated again and again. 

We have thus clearly shown the baneful results which have already 
followed and which are surely to further follow the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in interpreting the Sherman anti-trust law, unless 
the decision is changed by the court itself or by an act of Congress. 

The organizations of the working people form the only check which 
they have against the avarice, greed, and tyranny of gradgrind employers. 
The workers find themselves confronted by powerful corporations and 
trusts, unscrupulous in the exercise of the great power which their wealth 
gives them. 

In our time, as never before, the workers are helpless victims to em- 
ployers’ rapacity and tyranny unless they defend themselves by organiza- 
tion and federation to protect their rights and interests. 

Today our productive wage-workers are largely employed in industries 
concentrated in immense corporations. 

Work is divided, subdivided, and specialized. The great machines 
and plants are owned by the employers; without them the toilers can not, 
in the modern industrial sense, work; they are dependent upon their own 
power of unity to effectually prevent themselves from becoming serfs or 
slaves, steeped in poverty and misery, with demoralization and degradation 
the lot of their offspring. If the workers’ normal, rational activities are to 
be outlawed and denied, the right of personal agreement among themselves to 
withdraw their labor or their patronage singly or in association made 
illegal, from whence can they expect to find defense and protection? How 
can they become sharers in the greater productivity of their labor? Does 
any one imagine that they should be entirely thrown upon the tender 
mercies and philanthropic consideration of employers ? 

Few employers know®vhat constitute fair conditions of employment for 
the workers. And, after all, even those who do know and act upon their 
knowledge and concede what is regarded as fair, reach that conclusion as a 
result of experience and struggles between workmen and themselves, or 
with other employers. ; 

Can any thinking person imagine what the condition of the workers 
would be today or in the future, with wealth, industry and commerce con- 
centrated in the hands of the wealthy corporations on the one hand and on 
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the other the right of the workers to organize and normally act for self- 
defense denied? 

Of course, we hear the attacks of the unthinking, the industrial auto- 
crats and their hirelings, upon the effects of the wage-earners’ organized 
efforts. Every unrighteous, unlawful crime on the calendar is attributed 
to these. No account is taken of the great good the organized labor 
movement has done and is doing. They try to befog the public mind and 
create prejudice by asserting that labor desires to become a privileged class 
of criminal wrongdoers, when as a matter of fact there has never been a 
gathering of organized labor men who when discussing the subject have 
asked more than that they be regarded as citizens entitled to equal rights 
before the law with every other citizen. Labor neither asks nor seeks to 
secure immunity for any of its men for any unlawful or criminal act; 
if any are guilty of any unlawful or criminal act they are to be appre- 
hended and tried by the same process of law guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion as is accorded to the commonest and vilest criminal in the country; in 
their organized capacity to exert their personal activities labor men should 
not be confused and confounded with the combinations, corporations or 
trusts instituted to deal in and control the products of labor for profit. 

During the last presidential campaign Mr. Taft declared emphati- 
cally that the Sherman anti-trust law required amendment. Last year, 
after his election to the presidency, in his speeches throughout the coun- 


try he declared that the anti-trust law should be so amended as to pre- 
scribe definitely the combinations and their methods which should be 
regarded as illegal. 

At Pittsburg, Pa., Congressman McCall of Massachusetts in an address 
on Lincoln’s Birthday Anniversary, February 12, 1910, among other things 
said that the ‘‘mania of the times appears to be to make man a mere statu- 


> 


tory creature and to regulate his activities by law,’’ and spoke of the evil 
influences of centralization of governmental powers, with its barbaric 
penalties and results. Following this line of thought he continued; 

In such a system the startling headline (of newspapers, etc.) is apt to be the basis 
for the emotion that takes the place of public opinion, and in order to satisfy it your 
laws must contain barbaric penalties and must level sweeping prohibitions which will 
put hundreds of innocent men under the ban in order to catch the one who is guilty 
and who very likely will be the one to escape. And when such a law is put upon the 
statute books of the Federal Government only a revolution would avail to cure its de- 
fects. Take, for instance, the Sherman act. It has a clear, commendable purpose 
against monopoly, but in addition to that its authors employed some vague and mag- 
nificent language which has thus far baffled the courts, and which no one fully approves 
of and no one dares to attempt to repeal. 

That is the exact status of the Sherman anti-trust law. It was intended 
to serve a good purpose, to protect the people of the evils of the monopoly 
of products and yet it has never even curbed—much less cured—them and 
has been applied to the workers to make illegal their activities to protect 
their lives, their wives and their little ones. 

Indeed, under its new interpretation the Sherman anti-trust law goes 
further than even Mr. McCall declares; it not only undertakes to control 
the normal activities of the citizen; it is not an anti-trust law, it is an anti- 
association law. And all students of history know that when by law or 
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decree associations of the people have been outlawed the reign of tyranny 
and brutality enslaved the masses. 

Outlaw the normal activities of the workers to protect themselves, to 
secure the rights to which they are justly entitled and abolish the wrongs 
and tyranny which they have endured, and the crystallized, orderly 
developed, and intelligently conducted labor movement of our time will 
be displaced by an expression and manifestation of discontent out of 
harmony with American concept. 

The labor movement of our country is American in origin, methods 
and aspirations. It can not long endure as an open, frank and avowed con- 
structive American institution with court decisions outlawing the exercise 
of personal, natural, inherent and constitutional rights. 

And yet the American labor movement must not be outlawed; it must 
not be crushed out of existence; it must and will live and grow; it has 
grown into the hearts and minds of earnest thinking Americans; it has 
done so much to -bring light and life and hope into the homes, the work- 
shops and the school rooms, that the hosts of Labor, scholars and real 
humanitarians look to the American labor movement as the haven of in- 
dustrial, social and moral safety and development, the harbinger of rational 
evolution of America’s future greatness, founded upon the intelligence and 
sovereignty of her yeomanry, her masses, her workers. 

The Sherman anti-trust law must be amended, or ended. 
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Before the National Conference on Uniform Legislation. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN: It is with no sense of pride that 
attention is called to the humiliating truth 
that in the matter of providing for the 
victims of industrial accidents our country 
is lagging far behind the nations of the Old 
World. A speaker could approach the sub- 


preventable accidents is still much the same. 
If an employer pays a ludicrously inade- 
quate sum to an injured workman orto the 
dependents of a workman who has been 
killed, society assumes that he has dis 
charged his full responsibility and that his 
concern in the matter has ceased. It seem: 


ject with some pride if he could with justi- 
fication declare that the American people 
were taking the lead in methods of prevent- 
ing industrial accidents and caring for the 
victims of such accidents as could not be 
prevented. There was a time when the 
criminal law was a matter of private settle- 
ment; when a man could atone for the 
murder of his neighbor by making a pay- 
ment of so much money to the kinsmen of 
the murdered man. Our attitude toward 


to me that this is an entirely wrong concep 
tion of an employer’s responsibility to his 
injured workmen. The United States is the 
only civilized industrial country on earth 
that still maintains the old relationship 
between employer and employe in matters 
of this kind. Every other civilized nation 
has abandoned in some measure the respon- 
sibility for industrial accidents between 
master and servant as it was evolved from 
the common law. I am quite sure that those 
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of you who have not investigated the sub- 
ject will be surprised to learn that the law 
fixing the responsibility of an employer for 
an injury suffered by the workman in the 
course of his employment—with only slight 
modifications by statute—was evolved and 
developed before there was a single factory, 
railroad, mine, or mill in the United States. 
This law was declared and became a part 
of our legal system at a time when society 
was not complex, when the employer and 
his workmen were engaged side by side, 
and when the employer undertook the same 
risks of injury that were undertaken by his 
employe. 

Under the present law, if a workman 
employed on the top of a building laying 
brick were by accident to drop a brick on 
the head of another workman at the bot- 
tom of the building, the employer would 
not be responsible at all, because the in- 
jured workman was the fellow-servant of 
the one who dropped the brick; whereas, 
if the brick fell on the head of a stranger, 
a suit for damages would lie against the 
employer or contractor. It seems entirely 


wrong that an employer should be relieved 
of responsibility in the one case and sub- 
ject to be mulcted in damages in the other. 

The workingmen of America are not ask- 
ing, in this instance, that the present laws 
be made uniform, because they are uniform— 


they are uniformly bad. We do propose, 
however, that the several States adopt the 
same system of compensation which now 
prevails in the countries of the old world. 
The present system is iniquitous, wasteful, 
and inadequate. Of $100,000,000 paid by 
the employers of labor in the United States 
to liability companies as insurance against 
their liability to workmen, not more than 
$44,000,000 is paid out to the workmen in 
the settlement of claims for injuries sus- 
tained. And of this $44,000,000, fully one- 
half—or $22,000,000—is paid by the work- 
man to his attorneys for services rendered 
by them. The remaining $56,000,000 is 
absorbed by liability companies to pay the 
costs of administration, solicitation, litiga 
tion, and incidental expenses. 

And what is more regrettable than this 
tremendous waste is the fact that our 
courts are overwhelmed with personal in- 
jury suits when the time of the courts 
should be given to the adjudication of other 
matters. Equally regrettable is the fact 
that for the small amounts which are ac- 


‘tually paid to relieve the distress of injured 


workmen or the dependents of workmen 
who have been killed, it is necessary under 
our present system to await the slow proc- 
esses of the courts, and it not infrequently 
happens that a claimgnt is compelled to 
wait for from two to five years before his 
claim can be adjudicated. What we need 
in lieu of this wasteful and unjust process 
is a system whereby the money shall be 
paid to the workman at the time he needs 
it most, paid to him when he must employ 
doctors, when he must have medical care. 
It should be paid to dependents—in the case 
of fatal accident—immediately after the 
accident occurs. It is entirely wrong and 
it is unjust to require the widow and the 
children of a workman who has been killed 
to wait for five years to be recompensed, 
even inadequately as they are recompensed, 
for the loss sustained through the death of 
the husband and father. 

At the present time three State govern- 
ments have appointed commissions to in- 
vestigate the subject of employers’ liability; 
these commissions are trying to find some 
means of introducing a system of automatic 
compensation in cases of industrial accident. 
It is not known at this time whether the 
constitutions of our States will permit legis- 
lation of this character. If the constitu- 
tions of the States will permit legislation 
of this kind, worxcmen’s compensation in 
lieu of employers’ liability laws should be 
enacted at once; if, on the other hand, it 
is ascertained that the constitutional prohi- 
bitions are insuperable, we should under- 
take to amend the constitutions of the 
States so as to enable the people to govern 
themselves. If we have built up a system 
of government that denies to us the right 
of governing ourselves in accordance with 
our requirements, the sooner we know that 
fact the better, in order that we may take 
the necessary steps for the protection of 
our people. 

Ladies and gentlemen, not only are we 
killing more workmen in America, both in 
the aggregate and in proportion to the 
number employed, than are being killed 
and injured in any other country in the 
world, but I regret to say that statistics in- 
dicate that the number of casualties is in- 
creasing year after year, whereas in other 
countries there is a constant and steady 
diminution in the number of workmen 
killed and injured. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS—MINING. 


By JOHN Hays HAMMOND. 


{An address at the Uniform Legislation Conference, Washington, D. C., Jan. 18, 1910.] 


INING is rated by insurance com- 
panies as an extra-hazardous 
vocation and, in view of the 
mortality that obtains in this 
country in particular, justly so. 

While there are certain inherent trade-risks, 
the industry in regard to the safety of its 
employes is susceptible of great improve- 
ment; and not only from a humanitarian 
point of view, which in itself is sufficiently 
potent, but even from the aspect of com- 
mercial advantage it behooves both the en- 
gineers and the statesmen of this country 
to improve the situation by their active 
co-operation. 

The recent disaster at the Cherry coal 
mine in Illinois has cost the public for relief 
work upwards of $300,000, in addition to 
which it is estimated that the coal com- 
pany’s expenses will amount to more than 
$200,000, making a total cost of over half 
a million dollars as the direct pecuniary loss 
sustained in this disaster. 

While there are no available statistics to 
admit of even an approximate estimate of 
the preventable deaths among the mine 
workers, I think it would be a conservative 
statement that the number of fatal acci- 
dents could be reduced more than 35 per 
cent by raising the standards of safety. -In 
1908 there were mined in the United States 
about 500,000,000 tons of coal at a cost of 
2,450 human lives. There has been a steady 
increase during the past twenty years in 
the number of men killed in the coal mines 
of this country for each thousand men em- 
ployed, and in 1908 it reached the figure 
3.60. 

A comparative summary extended over an 
average of five years, showing the number 
of men killed for each thousand employed 
in France, Belgium, Great Britain, Prussia 
and the United States, respectively, is in- 
structive: France, .91; Belgium, 1; Great 
Britain, 1.28; Prussia, 2.06; United States, 
3.39. There has been, as I have stated, a 
gradual increase in the mine casualties in 
this country, whereas in Europe there has 
been a steady decrease. 


Owing to increasing depths in the ex- 
ploitation of coal mines, the fatality rate 
tends to increase, especially in those mining 
districts where fire-damp is prevalent. 
Therefore, under the conditions of mining 
obtaining at present, the outlook is ex- 
tremely discouraging. 

The decrease in the fatality rate in 
Europe is obviously due to the introduc- 
tion of better mining methods. Notwith- 
standing the greater amount of coal mined 
per man in the United States, the number 
of men killed for each million tons of coal 
produced is 5.57, compared with 4.31, 4.17 
and 4.96 in Great Britain, France and Bel- 
gium, respectively. 

It isa popular belief that the most im- 
portant cause of the loss of life in coal 
mines is due to explosion from fire-damp. 
Such a dreadful catastrophe as that recently 
at the Cherry mine in Illinois where 300 
miners were suffocated, serves to create this 
erroneous impression; but as a matter of 
fact not over 10 per cent of the fatalities 
are due to gas and dust explosions, while 
nearly 50 per cent of the fatal casualties 
are due to the falls or cavings of roof, etc. 
In the United States, deaths from falls of 
roof and coal, per thousand men employed, 
are about 1.70; in Germany, .92; in Great 
Britain, .64; France, .47, and Belgium .40, 
less than 25 per cent of that in the United 
States. Accidents coming under this cate- 
gory result in the death of usually not more 
than two orthree miners at a time and 
therefore do not attract the attention which 
they deserve because of the great number 
of fatalities in the yearly aggregate. 

The same unfavorable, I may say humil- 
iating, comparison exists in the case of 
fatal accidents due to explosion of fire- 
ddémp. Belgium, where fire-damp exists in 
greater quantities than in any other of the 
coal mining countries of the world, shows 
a loss due to mine explosions of but .039 
per thousand miners—but little more than10 
per cent of that in the United States, where 
the fatalities due to this cause amount to .37 
per thousand. The figuresI have given are 
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certainly impressive and should suffice to 
enlist universal interest in this important 
subject, and yet I have not presented 
figures to show the number of casualties of 
a non-fatal character, nor have I discussed 
the excessive mortality due to unhygienic 
conditions. A consideration of these aspects 
would greatly emphasize the necessity of 
improving the present mining conditions. 

Now, to what causes is this disparity to 
be ascribed? Certainly not to adverse phys- 
ical conditions existing in the coal deposits 
themselves, for here, indeed, the conditions 
are more favorable for safe mining than in 
Europe. The plain unvarnished truth is 
in the answer that governmental control 
and regulation in this country are totally 
inadequate. In this respect we are far 
behind European methods in the safe- 
guarding of the lives of the miners. 

Our American mining operators are ani- 
mated by the inordinate desire to obtain a 
maximum output so as to minimize work- 
ing costs, and human life is consequently 
one of the sacrifices made for the attain- 
ment of that end. Not onlyis human life sac- 
rificed in the pursuance of such a policy, but 
in coal mining in particular a great waste of 
the coal resources of the country results. 

A case in point is the ruinous competi- 
tion now prevailing in some of our impor- 
tant bituminous coal fields where the 
operator, in order to mine coal—not with 
profit, be it understood, but to prevent 
actual financial loss—is compelled to adopt 
methods not only dangerous to his em- 
ployes, but also inevitably entailing an 
enormous waste of coal. It is estimated 
that not more than 55 or 60 per cent of the 
coal existing in the coal beds is at present 
being saved, from 40 to 45 per cent being 
irretrievably lost because it can not be 
mined at the present low market prices. 
Dr. Holmes, the chief of the technologic 
branch of the United States Geological 
Survey, estimates the yearly loss of coal 
resulting from such wasteful methods at 
250,000,000 tons. 

Belgium has passed through a similar 
crisis with attending great loss of life and 
waste of coal. At that time the loss of life 
and waste of coal under the methods then 
prevailing were fully as costly as those in 
our country today; but the intervention of 
the State, whereby the coal operators were 
encouraged to enter into an arrangement 
which assured them a reasonable price for 


their product at the mines and at the same 
time protected the consumer from unreason- 
able prices, put a stop to this disastrous 
policy. The result of the establishment of 
a price which enables the coal operator to 
make a reasonable profit has been most 
gratifying in the introduction of methods 
which have very greatly decreased the 
mining casualties and at the same time 
have prevented a waste of the coal resources 
to the amount of from 30 to 40 per cent. 
Coal in Europe costs from one and one-half 
to two and one-half times the cost in this 
country. 

An increase of not more than 20 cents 
per ton would enable the coal operator to 
introduce improved methods of mining, 
thereby raising the standards of safety and 
at the same time resulting in the adoption 
of methods effecting an enormous con- 
servation of our coal resources. This added 
cost would not be any considerable hard- 
ship on the consumer, as it represents but 
a very small percentage of the cost of coal 
when it reaches him. The added cost of the 
necessaries of life would be hardly appre- 
ciable in the case of the poor, the bulk of 
the coal being sold to large corporations. 

The bulk of the bituminous coal which 
is sold at the pit’s mouth for $1 per ton, 
when it reaches the consumer in New Eng- 
land, for example, is sold for from $5 to $7; 
therefore the extra cost to the consumer by 
the additional charge referred to of 20 cents 
per ton would not exceed from 3 to 4 per 
cent, and this sum should be saved by re- 
duction of the transportation rates and of 
the profits of the middlemen who handle 
the coal. The assumption by the present 
generation of this extra burden of 20 cents 
per ton would, I believe, save the next 
generation more than 50 cents per ton in 
its coal bill. Such a course is dictated by 
the professed altruism of the great move- 
ment for the conservation of our natural 
resources. 

The remedy of these conditions obviously 
lies in the improvement of the present 
methods of mining, and it is the function 
of the State to introduce such innovations. 
Uniformity in the mining laws of all the 
States is indispensable. It would obviously 
be unfair for a State to impose drastic 
legislation upon its mining industry, add- 
ing to the cost of production, where laxity 
in this respect prevails in neighboring sister 
States. 
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Another cogent reason is the fact that 
miners are more or less migratory, and it 
is costly in life and in money to impose 
upon them the necessity of learning the new 
mining laws of the States to which they 
migrate. But there should be no ill-con- 
sidered or drastic legislation, for unless the 
laws are rational they will inevitably be 
honored rather in the breach than in the 
observance of them. These laws must ap- 
peal to the intelligence of both the coal 
operators and the miners, for the benefit to 
be derived will depend upon their hearty 
co-operation. 

There are many foreigners employed in 
our mines, our coal mines in particular, 
who have not only had no previous min- 
ing experience but understand and speak 
English imperfectly. From these circum- 
stances it is imperative that the State laws 
compel the mining companies to give such 
men at least an elementary education and 
training into methods of mining before 
placing them in any position where their 
ignorance might cause disaster to their 
felllow-workmen. 

But before remedial legislation, there 
should be a thorough investigation into the 
causes of mine accidents and the proper 
remedies to be applied, by a corps of im- 
partial and competent expefts such as has 
been making investigations of this kind 
under the direction of Dr. Holmes, of the 
United States Geological Survey. Much 
time and money could be saved the States by 
co-operating with the Federal Government 
in the solution of these important problems, 
afte: which the requisite laws should be 
enacted and a corps of State inspectors ap- 
pointed to see that these laws are properly 
administered. 

Accordingly, we would recommend that 
the governors of the States in which mining 
constitutes an important industry select 
some well-qualified mining expert to confer 
with the chief of the Technologic Bureau in 
Washington and toassist him in preparing a 
draft of a model mining lawto be submitted 
to the governors for their recommendation 
to the legislatures of their respective States. 
The physical and economic conditions that 
obtain in the mining districts of the United 


States present no difficulties in the drafting 
of a model mining law of universal appli- 
cation. 

Today the supervision exercised in this 
respect in the States is altogether inade- 
quate. For example, in the State of IIli- 
nvis, which produces about fifty million 
tons of coal per annum, where 50,000 
miners are employed and where there are 
900 mines in operation, there are only ten 
mine inspectors, who receive the meager 
salary of $1,800 each annually. It is man- 
ifestly a physical impossibility for one in- 
spector to supervise the operation of ninety 
mines. 

It is most important that inspectors of a 
superior class be appointed and that a corps 
be established of the character of that of 
the United States Geological Survey with- 
out the pale of political influence and com- 
posed of men of undoubted integrity and 
technical ability. 

I have omitted discussions of the techuni- 
cal features of this subject, as to the uses 
of safety lamps, of explosives, etc., as those 
subjects are now being investigated by Dr. 
Holmes, from whom detailed information 
can be obtained, but the committee wishes 
to urge the immediate installation in the 
mining districts of the country of those 
appliances which have been proved effective 
and indispensable in rescue work and in 
work of first aid to the injured. 

In my discussion of this subject, I have 
referred only to the coal mines; but in some 
of the important iron mining districts of 
our country the rate of fatality is consider- 
ably larger than that given as the average 
rate of fatality in the coal fields. For ex- 
ample, in one of the large iron mining dis- 
tricts of Michigan the fatal accidents for 
1,000 employed have reached over a period 
of several years 6.43, and in many of the 
other metal mines of the country the aver- 
age is greater than that in coal mining. 
Compared with the casualties attending the 
mining of metals in other countries, similar 
operations in this country are but little 
more satisfactory than in the case of the 
mining of coal; and the remedies suggested 
in connection with coal mining apply, mu- 
tatis mutandis, to metal mining. 
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THE SHIRT-WAIST STRIKERS. 


¢ 


“A New Solidarity of Society.” 


By Ipa M 


OU have asked me for my opinion 
of the meaning of the strike of the 
shirt-waist workers and the assist- 
ance that has been given them by 

women of wealth and education and high 
standing. I have not been a close observer 
of the strike, but I have been much impressed 
by two features of it, which no person who 
habitually observes and is interested in con- 
temporary life could have failed to see. 
Both these features seem to me significant. 

The first is the amazing tenacity with 
which the strikers have held together. I 
suppose a conservative estimate of the 
number of girls that have been on strike 
in New York would be 20,000. This num- 
ber has probably been out on an average of 
from eight to ten weeks. When one con- 
siders that these girls went out almost 
simultaneously, that they had no previous 
organization calling them out, that many of 
them had not been in organizations before, 
it is obvious that they could only have 
been held together by the realization that 
some principle of tremendous importance to 
themselves was at stake. I have talked to 
a number of the girls and heard them speak 
at meetings, and everything corroborates 
this impression. All of the girls without 
exception that I have talked with, had 
worked out practically for themselves the 
conviction that the only chance of fair 
treatment in their industry was in standing 
together. They were so convinced of this 
that they were willing to go hungry, if 
necessary, in order to see it established. 
This feeling seemed to be quite as strong 
among the girls who received good wages 
and fair treatment as among the girls who 
were underpaid and badly treated. They 
all argued that while their own condition 
might be better now there was no telling 
when, if they attempted to stand alone, 
they would lose what they had; and in 
any case, they all argued that the stronger 
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ought to help the weaker. The logical way 
in which these girls argued this proposition 
has been most impressive to me. It proves 
conclusively how strong and how general 
the principle of unionism has grown. There 
is no escaping the deep seriousness with 
which this mass of girls were inspired, 
or the willingness with which they were 
ready to make sacrifices to establish their 
belief. 

Not less impressive or less important in 
my judgment is another phase of this strike, 
and that is the almost general recognition 
on the part of the New York public that it 
is a movement which must be respected. 
From the start the press, if not altogether 
sympathetic, was respectful; while a large 
body of people, who had perhaps thought 
very little on the subject of unionism, and 
who had little acquaintance with the condi- 
tions under which the shirt-waist workers 
lived, immediately came to their assistance. 
These people did not ask whether the girls 
were taking this step without making any 
mistakes, without any lapses into disorder, 
without any illogical positions. They said 
very rightly that these girls have a right 
to make an orderly stand to improve their 
condition. In doing that they are working 
not merely for themselves, but for society 
as a whole. Anything which improves 
their condition must improve everything in 
the town. It was a recognition, perhaps in 
most cases unconscious, that the struggle 
of one is the struggle of all. The women who 
in New York went tothe aid of these strik- 
ers did not as a rule, in my judgment, so 
do because they were women, but rather 
out of a new and growing sense of the 
solidarity of society, and new and growing 
sense that if anybody was making a fight 
against a wrong, it was their business to 
stand by and help. It seems to me the 
clearest and most interesting example of 
the growing sense there is on all sides of 
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the relation between classes, of the inter- 
dependence, consequently of their mutual 
responsibility. I do not believe that it will 
ever be possible again for a group of men 


or women in any industry to make a fight 
in New York to improve their condition 
without their receiving substantial aid and 
sympathy from all ranks of society. 


“We Are All Members of the One National Family.” 


By ELISABETH MARBURY. 


Peace on the horizon. 

Employment again in sight. 

Relief for 22,000 brave women. 

Harmony instead of friction. 

Struggle crowned with victory. 

This is the result of a bloodless war that 
has waged for twenty-three weeks or more 
in New York City. The Shirt-Waist Union 
has been recognized, the demands of the 
shirt-waist strikers have practically all been 
accepted. What a splendid achievement, 
and what a cry to arms it is to the myriad 
of women industrial workers who are still 
without unity and organization in this 
country! We believe that this great object 
lesson has not been in vain, and that thou- 
sands of girls who have not yet realized what 
their coming together can mean will grad- 
ually group themselves into unions which 
will influence shorter hours, increased pay 
and more sanitary conditions where such 
improvements can be justly demanded. 

The cause is not only one of the present. 
These girl workers of today will become 
the mothers of tomorrow. Their children 
will be our future citizens. Unions will 
protect the life, the limbs, the mind and 
the soul of Young America. This is not a 
sporadic and sentimental movement. It is 
a great basic principle of national econom- 
ics. We have read much of the triangle 
shop during these weeks of struggle, but 
have you thought of the other triangle 
which this struggle has developed, a tri- 
angle of employers, of employes and of 
women who are neither in the one class nor 
in the other? Yet this coming together of 
the three classes has produced a melody 
which is significant and vibrant. 

Sympathy is born of understanding. Im- 
agination is its progenitor. How can I 
feel conditions of which I am ignorant? 
Friendship grows from knowledge. Let us 
meet and talk and be honest with one an- 
other and verities are revealed which we 
never even suspected. 

Much of this class difference would dis- 
appear if there were a better understand- 
ing. It should not matter whether my 


neighbor’s house is larger than mine or 
whether his earning capacity is greater,— 
so long as he and I are both striving to for- 
get self,—so long as we meet with the honest 
conviction that the spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness is the guiding star to whatever heaven 
there may be. 
Another thing is that we mustn’t be shy 
one with another. Let us be simple and 
direct. This is a great economy of force, 
it is a great saving of time. Let us not be 
suspicious of the motive which leads to 
friendliness. We are told in classic litera- 
ture to fear the Greeks bringing gifts,—but 
this need not affect us, for here we are of 
the same nation, we live under the same 
flag,—into the melting pot we have thrown 
all difference of race and of creed. We are 
brothers and sisters; we are not bringing 
alien gifts. There is no question of patron- 
age. We are all members of the one na- 
tional family. We are simply bringing to 
each other the best within ourselves. If 
there are mistakes in legislation, if there is 
injustice and inequality and evils born of 
both, if we encounter greed and avarice 
and misused power, if we find wrong wear- 
ing right’s face—do not let us foster within 
our souls malice, hatred and uncharitable- 
ness, believing that in destruction we shall 
find the remedy. Think of the curative 
power of warmth and of sunshine! To look 
at the sky is better than tolook at the mud. 
Let the working women of America and 
the employers of America and the women 
of leisure in America strive to understand 
each other; that will be the beginning of a 
combination which no outside force can re- 
sist. From a unity so ideal will spring 
efforts in the right direction. Construction 
and not destruction will be the dynamo. 
Optimism and not pessimism will be the 
sign-post. Union and organization will 
take the place of disruption and of dis- 
order, and the message which shall be 
carried by women from class to class will 
be understood because it will be in the 
universal language of sympathy, of unsel- 
fishness and of sisterhood. 
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SOPHISTRY AND PRETENSE. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


HE New York Socialist daily 

newspaper, the Ca//, resenting our 

statement that ‘‘these American 

ink-bomb throwers never select a 

common enemy unless it be a trade 
unionist,’’ asserts that ‘‘if there is one prop- 
osition on which all American Socialists 
are united it is this, that the trade unionists 
must be supported at all times in their con- 
flicts with the employers.’’ 

What? Wha/? Just re-read that quota- 
tion, as we ourselves did, to make sure of 
itsimport. Then read the following assertion 
as to the Socialists, made in the Cigarmak- 
ers’ Journal by John S. Kirchner, a veteran 
union man and former Socialist, and decide 
which is true: 

Their favorite method is to point the finger of 
suspicion at any and every one who does not agree 
with their hare-brained ideas. Tried, true and 
able veteran officials, such as Gompers, Mitchell, 
Morrison, Perkins, Strasser, etc., are denounced 
and maligned as fakirs, rogues, and grafters. 

The coolness with which the Ca// editor 
could make his assertion fairly took our 
breath away. ‘‘Trade unionists must be 
supported at all times in their conflicts with 
the employers.’’ Why, for a quarter of a 
century the successive sets of adventurers 
in the Socialist camp have never ceased the 
chorus of slander and vituperation against 
the most active men in the American labor 
movement. When every other subject 
failed their editors’ pens they have had ‘‘in 
stock’’ the trade unionists to be stigmatized 
as objectionable reactionaries. Never a 
week goes by but union men are made the 
target of Socialist abuse. Scorn, billings- 
gate, and denunciation from Socialists 
follow the most faithful workers’ representa- 
tives wherever they travel—to the Pacific 
Coast, to Europe, to their own homes. 
There is no more notorious fact before all 
the United States and half of Europe. We 
are not worrying about this; it has hurt 
the Socialists of this country a thousand 
times more than it has hurt our men. 

In Mr. Kirchner’s article, from which 
we have quoted, he continues: 


If this ‘oot does not work successfully 
another tack is taken, consisting of berating and 


belittling the whole trade union movement; its 
progress is flatly denied, its successful achieve- 
ments sneered and scoffed at. Every failure is 
heralded from the house-tops and magnified into 
alarming proportions; every adverse action by 
government authorities, every unfavorable decision 
by the courts is at once seized upon and used as 
an argument against what they are pleased to call 
obsolete trade unionism. While they are thus loud 
in these instances, they are discreetly silent when 
the results are favorable to the efforts of trade 
unions. We are further told that to raise wages, 
lower the hours of labor, etc., are mere palliatives, 
a plaster as it were to cover up a rotten ulcer; that 
it is equivalent toa man’s effort to raise himself 
up by his bootstraps. Trades unions, strikes, boy- 
cotts, etc., they say, are no good and of no per- 
manent value, except as a means of agitation, or to 
keep the pot of social unrest and discontent ever 
at the boiling point, thus fanning the embers of 
revolution. This is the only purpose and use they 
have for trades unions; the whole is then finally 
rounded up by an infallible dogmatism, (against 
which that of religious fanaticism is but child’s 
play,) and according to which nothing is any 
good, or of use, except to build up a political 
machine; go to the ballot-box, capture the state 
by voting the Socialist ticket. This, and this alone, 
we are told by these prophets of dark and devious 
ways, will save us from perdition, and give us the 
millennium. In the matter of strikes this same 
gentry is ever on the lookout for trouble, and most 
zealous in promoting them, because they are in 
line with their tactics to agitate, to keep the pot a 
boiling. If the strike succeeds they ingratiate 
themselves still further in the confidence of their 
dupes by saying ‘“‘We did it;’’ if it fails they say 
‘‘We told you so, strikes are no good anyhow, you 
must strike at the root of the evil. This is only 
another proof of our philosophy, etc.’’ Thus they 
play the handy game of tails I win, heads you lose. 


In the same editorial to which we refer 
the Socialist Ca//asserts: ‘‘When Socialists 
see division in the trade union world, they 
urge unity.” 

Is it possible that the Ca// editorial writer 
was born yesterday, or has a memory no 
longer than the day before? 

Who organized the American Labor 
Union in rivalry to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor? The Socialists. 

Who organized the Western Federation 
of Labor as against the American trade 
union movement? The Socialists. 

Who organized the Socialist Trade and 
Labor Alliance with the avowed purpose of 
disintegrating the American trade union 
movement? The Socialists. 
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Who organized the I. W. W. and numer- 
ous rival, dual local unions with the 
blatantly declared object of destroying not 
only the American Federation of Labor, 
but the trade union movement itself? The 
Socialists. 

And yet apparently either taking itself 
seriously or believing that the minds of in- 
telligent men can be befuddled, the Socialist 
Call asserts: ‘‘When Socialists see division 
in the trade union movement world, they 
urge unity.’’ 

Taking the fact that the American 
Federation of Labor in the interests of the 
workers is making a contest, as best it can, 
‘against the cruelty and tyranny of the 
United States Steel Corporation, the 
Socialist Ca//imagines that our editorial in 
the last issue of the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST under the caption ‘‘Eternal 


Clamorous Discord,’ is unfounded and 
then the editor of the Ca// asks: 

‘‘Are these acts [of the Steel Corpora- 
tion] characteristic of ademocracy in which 
the people have the political rights for 
which European Socialists are struggling?’ 


What a confusion of thought—confound- 
ing fundamental folitical rights which are 
secure in the United States with the 
economic, industrial rights for which the 
toilers of America as well as.of the whole 
world are contending. 

The whole thinking world knows that 
the recent great campaign in England was 
in the interest of the common people as 
against the hereditary House of Lords, the 
great proprietors and landed interests. It 
was democracy against aristocracy. In that 
campaign the organized workers of Great 
Britain were as a unit with the movement 
for progress, with the common people for 
democracy. The American Federation of 
Labor at the Toronto convention passed a 
unanimous resolution in sympathy with 
their English fellow-workers. And yet dur- 
ing the heat of that campaign in England, 
the New York Ca// editorially attacked the 
Socialists of England, charging that they 
were in league with the Liberal Party, the 
Liberal Party leading the democratic move- 
ment in that campaign. Mr. Kier Hardie, 
one of the leading Socialists of England, 
and he in the midst of a severe contest for 
his own re-election, felt himself called upon 
to deny and repudiate that he, or his party 
associates, had any intention of co-operat- 
ing with the Liberals. 
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Perhaps the most pronounced Socialist of 
England is H. M. Hyndman, who in an 
article in the February issue of the /n/er- 
national Socialist Review denounces and 
attacks in severest terms the trade unionists 
of England, as well as those Socialists who 
dared co-operate with them in the effort to 
secure a victory for the people and particu- 
larly legislation at the hands of Parliament, 
broader in conception than obtains in any 
country on the face of the globe. Indeed, 
take the Socialist press, the daily or weekly 
paper, or their magazines, and the course 
is directed not as to what benefits and 
advantages may accrue to labor and 
the people, but what will increase the 
Socialists’ political party vote. 

At Indianapolis a few weeks ago the 
American Socialist leader Debs said: ‘“The 
miners have been organized a good many 
years. What have they got to show for 
it?”’ 

Let us see. Less than fourteen years 
ago there were not 20,000 miners organized 
in the United States. The miners worked 
ten or more hours a day, when they were 
working. They were compelled to endure 
the rank injustice of the company truck 
stores and all the evils attending them. 
Wages were more than 50 per cent less 
than what they are today. 

Now there are more than 300,000 miners 
organized, two-thirds of whom enjoy the 
advantages of the eight-hour day, the re- 
mainder not working more than nine hours 
aday. ‘The contrast between the condi- 
tions of the miners fifteen years ago and 
today is the difference between demoraliza- 
tion, semi-starvation and slavery on the 
one hand, and self-respect, mutual confi- 
dence and comparative freedom on the 
other. 

That is the trade union answer as to 
what the miners have to show for their 
fourteen years of organized effort. 

Mr. Debs urged the abandonment of that 
form of union of the miners and said that 
twenty years ago he tried ‘‘to get the min- 
ers and the railroad men into the same 
organization.’’ The fact that he himself 
confessed that he failed is no lesson, not 
even to him. 

Coming back directly to the Socialists’ 
claim that ‘‘when Socialists see division in 
the trade union world, they urge unity,’’ 
we assert that there has never been a de- 
cision rendered, or an action taken, by the 
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American Federation of Labor which had 
for its purpose a more comprehensive 
activity among the organized workers to 
enforce some degree of intelligent co-opera- 
tion and discipline but that the Socialists 
have been with such organizations as were 
hostile to the trade union movement and 
the American Federation of Labor. Show 
us one organization that has attacked the 
American Federation of Labor and we will 
show you innumerable Socialist editorials 
supporting the hostile organization and 
attacking the American Federation of 
Labor. This is the case even today in 
New York in the shirtwaist strike. 


The labor movement of America is the 
historic development of the industrial con- 
ditions of America. It will co-operate 
sincerely and enthusiastically with the 
organized workers of all countries; it will 
sympathetically aid their every effort and 
in turn will be aided by their reciprocal 
assistance. 

The American labor movement has 
enough to contend for and to contend with 
in the form of its capitalist enemies: it will 
not tolerate domination or interference in 
its rightful domain by politicians of any 
stripe or be hoodwinked by the false pie- 
tences of pseudo friends. 
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M. A. MATTHEWS. 


REMARK which is essentially true 
appeared in the columns of a trade 
journal recently to the effect that 
wherever a successful union ex- 
isted it would be found that it 

was dominated by men of courage. 
Many and varied are the interpretations 
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of this word which Webster defines as ‘‘in- 
trepidity, calmness in the face of danger or 
opposition,’ and as all this should be pos- 
sessed by men who lead, or aspire to lead, 
in the industrial movement, the subject 
may logically be looked upon as one of 
especial interest to members of labor organi- 
zations, for if leadership in such organiza- 
tions is characterized by a lack of courage, 
owing to weakness and indecision of pur- 
pose, the result would be to undo all that 
which has gone before. 

The debt the world owes to men and 
women of courage can not even be esti- 
mated, and by this is meant the courage 
that displays itself in silent endeavor, that 
sees the proper course to follow, and fol- 
lows it in the face of all opposition. 

When we sit and contemplate, it seems to 
be a matter of very small importance, this 
being able to say, ‘‘I will,’’ or “‘I will not,’’ 
but in actual practice the result will be 
found to be extremely difficult. How often 
have you sat in your union meeting, or in 
your lodge meeting, when some piece of 
legislation was being passed that did not 
seem to you to be altogether right, yet 
without voicing your protest? On these oc- 
casions you have no doubt consoled your- 
self with the thought that the legislation 
was popular, and for that reason you did 
not care to ‘‘raise a fuss.’’ But that was 


not your real reason, my friend. No; you 
lacked the moral courage to object to some- 
thing which was backed by popular opin- 
ion; you feared the criticism such a course 
would bring; and yet how many great men 
and deep thinkers have been persecuted be- 
cause they had the moral courage to pro- 
mulgate a new idea! 

History is replete with the doings of 
men whose courage sto: med and Jaid waste 
the citadels erected against the human mind 
by superstition, despotism, and prejudice. 
Every step of progress has been made in 
the face of opposition and difficulty; nearly 
all the great truths and doctiines that we 
cherish today had to fight their way 
through detraction and calumny. 

It may be said that many of us do not 
possess the requirements necessary for all 
this, but such an argument is simply 
another form of weakness. If we do not 
possess it, there is no stronger proof needed 
can that we do not practice it, for character 
only be sustained and strengthened, through 
its own energetic action, or, in other words 
through practice. We should train our will 
to habits of decision, otherwise it will be 
able neither to resist evil nor follow good. 

In our daily actions how many great pur- 
poses are formed that die the moment they 
are born; deeds intended that are never 
done, designs projected that are never 
begun, and all for want of a little coura- 
geous decision! To be always intending to 
begin a new life, but to never set about it 
in the words of a philosopher, ‘‘is like a 
man putting off eating, drinking, and sleep- 
ing from one day to another, until he is 
eventually starved and destroyed.’’ 
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THE POSSIBILITIES IN RECENT ELECTORAL 
REFORMS. 


By GEORGE H. SHIBLEY, 
President of the People’s League of America. 


HE machine-rule system of govern- 
ment in the United States is passing 
away. 
It is true the rule of the few, un- 
der guise of the people's rule, is still 
in evidence on every hand. In the Na- 
tional House of Representatives, the pro- 
cedure whereby the Speaker rules is yet 
maintained by the dominant organization. 
In the Senate the ‘‘machine’’ is still direct 
ruler. And behind the machine in each 
house are the few who have secretly con- 
tributed to the machine’s campaign funds. 
In the last campaign the successful organi- 
zation refused to publish the names of the 
contributors to the National Congressional 
Committee. Only the names of the contrib- 
utors to the National Committee were 
published. 

But nevertheless the party system in the 
United States is being so improved that the 
final result will be its radical modification. 
This progressive improvement accounts for 
the ‘‘insurgent’’ Republicans in Congress 
and the Progressive Democrats. In about 
one-half of the States the people have 
managed to abolish the packed party cau- 
cuses and the corrupt party conventions, 
putting in their place a system of direct 
nominations for public office and direct 
election of party committeemen. In six of 
these States the people have taken to them- 
selves also a veto power as to the acts of the 
dominant organization in the legislature, 
and a power tolegislate directly should the 
dominant machine refuse to act. The sys- 
tem as a whole in the States referred to is 
party government in combination with the 
initiative and referendum. 

In Oregon, the people have established 
in themselves the power to recall each 
public official. They have also authorized 
the establishment of proportional repre- 
sentation both in the legislature and in 
municipal councils. When this change is 
put into operation each group of interests 
will be represented in proportion to its 
numbers and by their very best leaders. 


In Washington and Idaho the people 
have secured majority nominations and 
elections, in some cases, in place of plural- 
ity nominations. This means more than 
appears on the surface. It means that the 
Progressives can get together. For example, 
the members of each of the third parties, 
after voting for the party ticket, can, ata 
second election, vote for one of the two 
candidates who received the highest vote. 
The monopolists bitterly fight such a 
system. They have defeated it except in 
Washington and Idaho. 

A simplified form of majority nomi- 
nations is preferential voting; that is, each 
elector indicates on his ballot a second 
choice and then a third choice. If no can- 
didate for a given office receives a majority 
of the votes, the second-choice ballots are 
counted. If no one then has received a 
majority, the third-choice ballots are 
counted. Recently, at Grand Junction, 
Colo., in a city election wherein prefer- 
ential voting was used for the first time in 
a public election in the United States, it 
required the counting of the third-choice 
votes to determine the mayoralty election, 
and a Socialist was elected. A majority of 
the voters preferred him to either the Re- 
publican or the Democrat, each of whom 
received more first-choice votes than did 
the Socialist. 

In Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and through- 
out the South there is a system of direct 
election of delegates to the National Party 
Conventions. This is a far-reaching im- 
provement, which can be installed in each 
State by a mere majority vote in the legis- 
lature. 

In twenty-nine States there is not only a 
system of direct nominations for the United 
States Senate, but what amounts toa direct 
election. Four of these States were won in 
1909. They are California, Nevada, Idaho 
and Michigan. The other States are Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Missouri, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
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Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Washington and 
Wisconsin. This is a remarkable showing. 

In Colorado, in 1909, the people secured 
a system whereby the campaign funds are 
contributed by themselves, from the State 
treasury, and the monopolists and other 
capitalists are prohibited from supplying 
election funds. 

In Nebraska, in 1909, the majority in the 
legislature provided that in each campaign 
in the State the names of the contributors 
to the campaign funds in excess of $25 
shall be published before the election. 

In Oregon, in 1908, the people used the 
initiative to establish a carefully devised 
system for limiting the use of campaign 
funds. 

These improvements in the system of 
party government are only the first steps, 
for in every case, except in Oregon, they 
were framed and passed by the dominant 
machine, having been forced by the 
people to do so. Naturally the improved 
system in each State is more or less filled 
with weak provisions, but even through 
these machine-made improvements the 
voters are much more powerful than they 
were. In the National House the Pro- 
gressives are almost in a majority, with a 
goodly group in the Senate. 

The manifest pathway for reform is for 
the Progressive Democrats and Republicans 
to organize within their respective parties 
and stand for the immediate establishment 
of the needed governmental machinery, 
specifying the details, and then to question 
the candidates within their party and pub- 
lish the replies. This would prevent an 
evasion of the issues, and the voters, judg- 
ing by what they have already accom- 
plished, would do the rest. They would 
elect a majority of pledged representatives, 
first at the primaries and then at the 
general election. In other words, the sys- 
tematic questioning of candidates for the 
restoration of the people’s rule is a dem- 
onstrated success. 

In connection with the proposed pro- 
gram, the National and State branches of 
the American Federation of Labor and of 
the organized farmers can do a great work. 
Already in Arkansas, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Maine and Oregon these non-partisan 
forces have restored self-government for the 
people, and the time is ripe for a broader 
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movement. Now is the time to lay out a 
program for the restoration of the people’s 
rule in national affairs in 1912. 

The existence of direct nominations makes 
it feasible this year to work for pledged 
majorities in each legislature, who should 
be committed to the establishment of direct 
election of delegates to the national party 
conventions. If this movement should be 
fairly successful, it would be possible in 
1912 for the Progressives to capture the 
Republican as well as the Democratic 
National Conventions. 

But, in case the Progressive Republican 
States should not quite carry the Repub- 
lican National Convention, there is a way 
whereby the Progressive Republicans can 
free themselves from a reactionary Repub- 
lican platform. 

Illinois has a publicopinion law. It pro- 
vides that five per cent of the voters of the 
State, or of any district, can propose pub- 
lic questions to their fellow-citizens, to be 
directly voted upon. The public opinion 


thus expressed becomes a binding instruc- 
tion to the people’s representatives if, 


while yet they are candidates, they are 
pledged to obey the will of their constitu- 
ents when expressed by referendum vote. 
It was thus that the people of Chicago suc- 
cessfully handled the street railway situa- 
tion. National issues can likewise be 
directly voted upon by the people and the 
will of the majority become a binding in- 
struction. Thus the twenty-two Illinois 
members in the National House can be in- 
structed, also the two senators. 

This system can readily be installed in 
each of the progressive Republican and 
Democratic States. Merely an act of the 
legislature is required. The system can 
provide for preliminary public hearings and 
competing measures, along with written 
arguments by both sides, published in 
pamphlet form, and distributed by the Sec- 
retary of State to each registered voter. 
That would put an end to deception, while 
the ignorant and careless voters would not 
matk the referendum questions. Such is 
the case under the referendum in Oregon 
and in other States. In this way about one- 
eighth of the voters on the average do not 
mark the referendum ballot. This demon- 
strates that on referendum questions there 
is no purchasing of votes. If there were, 
the ignorant and careless electors would 
mark the referendum questions. 
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The immediate success of this advisory 
referendum voting in Illinois and elsewhere 
would depend upon the character of the 
questions submitted. Congress has author- 
ity to require that all of its members shall 
be directly nominated. It also has authority 
to require that all of the delegates to the 
national party conventions shall be directly 
elected. It also can require that national 
party committeemen shall be directly 
elected; and that the corrupt practices act 
concerning national elections shall be more 
stringent. For example, Congress has 
authority to require that the names of all 
contributors to the campaign funds in ex- 
cess of $25, both for nominations and elec- 
tion, shall be published in advance of the 
balloting. This should be supplemented by 
a provision that certain expenses in the 
primary election campaign and in the cam- 
paign leading up to the general election 
shall be borne by the voters themselves, 
for it is their welfare that is being dis- 
cussed. In other words, the law should 
provide that a pamphlet setting forth the 
issues between the candidates in each party 


as stated by themselves shall be published 
by the government and distributed to the 
voters; and that later, after the nomina- 
tions have been made, a pamphlet should 
set forth the issues between the candidates 


and be distributed to the voters. In no 
other way can the issues be described so 
succinctly and reach each voter. 

These needed changes demonstrate some- 
thing of the possibilities of an up-to-date 
system of national party government, sup- 
plemented by the advisory initiative, under 
State laws. The will of the voters of the 
nation can become effective, and in the next 
three years if proper steps are taken. Later, a 
constitutional amendment for a national 
system of initiative and referendum can 
be installed. 

That this three years is not too short a 
time under the proposed line of battle is de- 
monstrated by the reforms actually accom- 
plished. In Oklahoma in 1906 through 
the questioning of candidates for self-gov- 
ernment by the people, the number of re- 
actionary delegates who were elected to the 
Constitutional Convention was cut down to 
7 out of 112. In the State of Maine in 
1907 every member of the legislature voted 
to submit a constitutional amendment for 
the initiative and referendum. In 1909 in 
Arkansas every member of the legislature 
except four voted to submit a coustitu- 
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tional amendment for the initiative and 
referendum. 

Isn’t it clear that when the issues are 
singled out and the people are asked to re- 
store their own sovereignty they at once 
succeed ? 

Heretofore a lot of issues have been 
bundled together, and what has been far 
worse, the principal issue has been : Shall 
the Democratic or the Republican national 
machine be installed as Ruler? But now 
this issue should forever be laid aside. Let 
the issue be, Shall the people restore them- 
selves to power? Whenever this is the 
issue the people, with practical unanimity, 
vote right. 

Under such an issue the organized wage- 
earners will stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the organized farmers, organized mer- 
chants, and other industrial aggregations 
generally except the monopolists. Only the 
monopolists, the gamblers and the other 
anti-social interests oppose the restoration 
of the people’srule. It is the monopolists 
principally who had been contributing mil- 
lions of campaign funds in exchange for 
legal privileges. Each year, from their ex- 
tortions of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
they put back a small fraction into politics, 
the rest being used in extravagant living 
and inswelling the concentration of wealth. 

When the people restore their sovereignty 
it may be expected that they will practically 
all agree that the privileges of private 
monopolies shall be terminated. This would 
mean a reduction of railway charges, ex- 
press rates, telegraph rates, telephone rates, 
with a radical change in the great indus- 
trial corporations, such as the steel trust, 
These industrial monopolies would have to 
submit to thorough regulation. 

Furthermore, means would be found for 
breaking up the ‘‘swollen’’ fortunes that 
are a menace to the nation. 

In all of this the wage-earners’ interests 
will be squarely in line with the interests 
of all the other groups except the anti-so- 
cial ones—the monopolists, the gamblers 
in the necessaries of life, etc. 

But what is of immediate importance is 
that the methods for restoring to the people 
their sovereignty, out of which they have 
so long been tricked by the machine politi- 
cians, are now in successful practice in 
many parts of our republic. The road is 
wide open for the gradual establishment of 
social justice through democracy. Join 
forces, Progressives, and push onward! 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


Among other adjuncts the Steel Trust has a ‘‘claque.’’ It is made up of 

newspapers. The leading ‘‘claque’’ daily paper of one of 
FORTH the principalities ruled by the trust gives the sign to the 
1 sell other members when to hiss the protesting victims of the 

trust or applaud its friends. For instance, the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean tipped off its ‘‘claque’’ as to what sentiments it should express 
when the American Federation of Labor announced its determination to 
arraign the trust before the bar of public opinion on the charge of oppres- 
ing labor. Thereupon the lesser lights of the ‘‘claque’’ promptly set up 
their hiss, some of the cheap little noisemakers, like the Minneapolis 
Labor (?) Digest earning their stipend byjreproducing the /z/er- Ocean article 
word for word. By the way, in the theater one may always know of the 
presence of the ‘‘claque’’ by the machine-like work of the hand-clapping 
by its members. Why should the ‘‘claquiste’’ strive for variety or ap- 
parent spontaneity when the cash reward for his make-believe applause or 
hissing is already in his pockets? 

The Jnter-Ocean in its article, as duly reprinted in the circle of 
‘“‘claque’’ papers, made this inquiry: 

As to the alleged suppression of free assembly and free speech, the general public 
must ask, ‘‘Where?”’ 

In reply, for the present we may assure our deeply interested interro- 
gators that the Attorney-General of the United States will in due time give 
them full opportunity to publish particulars. If they receive this announce- 
ment with a chorus of ‘‘boohs,’’ they will but the better advertise the fact 
of their membership in the ‘‘claque;’’ if in silence, they will signify that 
they are lying in wait, watching their chance to decry and denounce. If 
they reprint our promises, as decent and honest opponents should, they 
will have preserved the emblance of impartiality. 

Adopting the last named course the ‘‘claque’’ newspapers may say 
that we promise in due time and form to produce evidence in support of the 
following statements: Organizers of tbe Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers 
Association have been attacked by mobs led by minor officials of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The corporation’s agents have by browbeating 
and coercion prevented owners from renting their halls to peaceable citi- 
zens, simply because they were labor organizers, and forced the business 
men of a town to compel the burgess to order Organizers to leave the place. 
Even in the case of hiring a vacant lot, labor organizers and their sympa- 
thizers have been warned by the chief of police to ‘‘prepare for trouble,’’ and 
the owner of the lot on ascertaining that a labor meeting was to be held in 
it was compelled to offer to return the rent money, saying the trust would 
ruin his business if he permitted the meeting to be held. After the meet- 
ing a mob of several hundred persons, instigated by Steel Trust ‘‘trusties,’’ 
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assembled about the hotel where the organizers were staying and threatened 
them with physical injury. In another case, a boycott instituted by the 
corporation’s ‘‘trusties’’ ruined the business of a man who had acted as 
chairman of a labor meeting. 

Among the other forms of the Steel Trust’s activities for the ‘‘supres- 
sion of free assembly and free speech’’ were these: Throwing the office 
equipment of a labor organization into the street and barring the door of a 
hall its officials had rented. Having a town council to pass an ordinance 
forbidding open-air meetings or the distribution of union circulars. Coerc- 
ing the hall owners of towns so that they refused to rent their halls for 
public union meetings. Causing the burgess of a town by ‘‘proclamation’’ 
to forbid ‘‘the assembling of persons in large crowds upon the streets, 
alleys, highways, or private properties’ . . . ‘‘and any other demon- 
stration within the borough limits.’’ Prohibiting the celebration of Labor 
Day by Steel Trust employes. Threatening to cancel orders given inde- 
pendent steel companies if the latter’s employes continued to encourage 
labor organizers. Discharging employes who permitted members of their 
families to attend labor meetings. T-hreatening with discharge the relatives 
of professional men who had spoken in favor of organized labor. Warning 
mill employes at the peril of discharge not to walk on a street where a labor 
hall was located. Causing a chief of police to warn peaceable citizens, 
organizers, to ‘‘leave a town at once.’’ Having agents to commit an assault 


on a labor organizer so that he was left for dead in the streets, the police 
conniving at the act. 

We present the foregoing points to the ‘‘claque’’ newspapers for their 
consideration—and possible reproduction. 





Last year the New York State legislature authorized the appointment of a 

mixed commission to make an investigation into em- 
COMPENSATION ployers’ liability laws, compensation laws, industrial 
Yeti aamaas idents, etc. The commission, judging from the 
ACCIDENTS. accidents, etc. ec » judging fro 

line of inquiry of the past several months, is more 
than likely to report a compensation bill on the plan of the British act. 
This is the opinion of several of our correspondents who were active in the 
joint conference of delegates from the New York Central Federated Union, 
the Brooklyn Central Labor Union, and the Bronx Labor Council, at which 
replies to the commission’s queries relating to employers’ liability were 
formulated. In substance the following are the answers to the more 
important of the questions of the commission: 

(1) The law in this State with regard to liability of employers for accidents to 
their employes is most unfair both in principle and in practice. The attempt to apply 
the principles of the law of negligence to the relation of master and servant utterly fails 
to take into account the changed industrial conditions of today. The injured work- 
man, or in case of death his dependents, can recover damages only by proving that he 
was entirely free from negligence, and that his injury resulted from the negligence of 
his employer. This can be done in only a small per cent of accidents. At the meeting 
of the National Civic Federation, November 23, 1909, one of the speakers stated, in 
speaking of the investigation made of casualty companies, ‘‘that not one in eleven 
injured workmen sues, and of those who sue not one in ten recovers.’’ Most accidents 
are incidental to industry—due rather to social than to individual causes. Therefore, a 
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just law must recognize the right of every workman injured in the course of his employ- 
ment, unless due to his own wilful acts, to be compensated, in so far as money damages 
can do, for the economic loss he has sustained by reason of his injury. Under 
the present law the workman has far less chance of recovery than a stranger, 
because of the defenses offered the employer by the ‘‘fellow-servant’’ and ‘assumption 
of risk’’ rules. Moreover, he must prove affirmatively, as part of his proof, his own 
freedom from negligence, which in case of death is often impossible. Under the statute, 
unless he gives notice within 120 days, he can not avail himself of the statute. These 
features are all unfair to the workmen. In no branch of the law are the decisions of the 
courts so contradictory and confusing, and from time to time they have taken different 
and irreconcilable positions on the same point of law. The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of the B. & O. R. R. vs. Baugh, 149 U. S., 368, said: ‘‘There is per- 
haps no one matter upon which there are more conflicting and irreconcilable decisions in 
the various courts of the land than the one as to what is the test of common service, such 
as to relieve the master from liability for the injury of one servant through the negli- 
gence of another.”’ 

(2) The enforcement of the present labor laws in this State is impossible without 
a larger force of factory inspectors. Under the present law, buildings in the course of 
erection are not inspected except upon complaint. The unions, whose members 
are employed in dangerous occupations, will submit suggestions as to specific 
amendments to insure under heavy penalties safe ways, works and machinery, 
plants, tools, implements and appliances. We believe that it should be the first 
aim of the State to prevent wherever possible industrial accidents and diseases. 
In Europe the average rate of industrial accidents is much lower than in this country. 
Mr. Frederick L. Hoffman (Industrial Accidents in Bulletin No. 78, September, 1908, 
Bureau of Labor, U. S.), states that the fatal accidents to wage-earners in the United 
States is between 30,000 and 35,000 a year, ‘‘of which it should not be impossible to save 
at least one-third, and perhaps one-half, by intelligent and rational methods of factory 
inspection, legislation and control.’ 

(3) The court and jury system for fixing responsibility for industrial accidents is 
not satisfactory, because: 

(a) In most cases a tedious and costly law-suit and several years’ delay is necessary. 

(b) The court has power, sometimes wrongfully exercised, to non-suit the 
plaintiff. 

(c) Lawyers and court expenses, in case of recovery, usually eat up half the dam- 
ages, and this fact often deters poor workmen from bringing suit. 

(d) Juries have been inconsistent in assessing damages. Under apparently similar 
circumstances juries have set the most diverse values on human life. This can be 
explained in no other way than the habit of juries bringing in compromise verdicts. 

(e) The large employers and the liability insurance companies have all the advan- 
tage in court, because of their perfect machinery for getting evidence, and the employ- 
ment of highly paid lawyers, with special training and ability in that kind of work. 

(f) By appeal from court to court the poor litigant is deprived for a long time of 
his damages and put to great expense. 

(4) We favor the enactment of a compensation law, covering industrial accidents 
without regard to negligence. We favor compensation equal to 65 per cent of the wage 
rate in case of disability, and in case of death a sum equal to four years’ wages, the 
minimum compensation to be not less than $850 per year. In arriving at our minimum 
of $850 we have taken the “living wage’? Experts, after careful investigation in this 
State, have shown that about $850 is the minimum amount upon which a family can be 
supported decently. We demand that the rights now guaranteed by Common Law and 
Employers’ Liability Acts, shall be maintained as in the case under the British act. 
As there, under a good compensation act, only in a few cases and only in cases in which 
the employer is guilty of the grossest negligence, is there likelihood of the workmen 
availing themselves of the right to sue under present laws. 

(5) We are absolutely opposed to any plan calling for the payment or contribution 
of employes toward the compensation. The employer assumes the risk of his business, 
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and this should include injury to men as well as to machinery. He could with certainty 
foretell the loss and guard against it by insurance. The British act and the 
act proposed in paragraph four shares the burden of economic loss between 
the employer and the injured workman. In case of injury by industrial 
accident according to our proposed plan in paragraph four the employer bears 
65 per cent of the money loss and the workman 35 per cent, but the workman 
bears all the anxiety, pain and suffering, and often as a result of the accident suffers a 
permanent impairment of his health, which will later detract more than the 15 per cent 
above half compensation, which he received, from his earning power. In case of death 
the employer would contribute four years’ wages, and the workman’s dependents would 
suffer the loss of wages for a period equal to the deceased or disabled workman’s 
expectancy of life, less four years. Thus, the widows and orphans, and other depend- 
ents of the deceased workman, in a vast majority of cases would bear much more than 
half of the economic loss. In this country our workmen are not as settled, as stable, as 
closely organized for purposes of relief, as is the case in the older countries of Europe, 
which would make a scheme of contribution difficult to frame and too complicated and 
cumbersome to operate. 

(6) Employes’ relief associations are valuable in the absence of a just compensation 
act, but at the best can render but partial relief and only to a small percentage of the 
injured workmen. 


The foregoing are the chief points in the compensation act of any State 
which should receive the support of the trade unions. A new, plain, simple 
and comprehensive act ought to sweep away the entire present lot of cum- 
brous and contradictory laws on the subject. Such acts have been in opera- 
tion in both Great Britain and Germany a sufficient number of years to 
show their enormously superior effectiveness over our American methods. 
The British act, from its directness, justice and adaptability to American 
conditions of industry, is plainly the one after which the acts of our States 
should be modeled. The first aim of such an act should be to reduce the 
number of accidents, which in the United States are now so high propor- 
tionately as to constitute a national disgrace. The employing class as 
representing the industry ought to supply the cash indemnity; the employe 
has either by death or injury fully borne his share of suffering from an 
accident. Under systematized compensation the entire matter would speedily 
become a question of insurance, the companies interesting themselves in 
reducing the number of accidents, as insurance companies do now with 
regard to fires. 

It is a fact that our country is regarded abroad with scorn and con- 
tempt when men of any class are discussing the matter of employers’ 
liability in connection with industrial accidents. The foreigners say that in 
no other way does our ‘‘plutocracy’’ so signally exhibit its heartlessness, 
its greed, and its power to prevent the making of laws that benefit the peo- 
ple in general. They assert that while statisticians may show up the reck- 
less disregard of human life on the part of our captains of industry and the 
trade unions cry out against this carnage, there is not in this Republic a 
public conscience strong enough to force our venal legislators to adopt the 
means of prevention and compensation which monarchical nations have for 
years practiced to the general benefit of the laboring masses. 

It is full time for all elements in American society to take up this 
question and dispose of it as a civilized people should. 
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American trade unionists should not overlook the significance of the deci- 
sion to keep separate the political and trade union move- 
ee ments reached at the recent convention of the national 
TIATION. labor organizations of Sweden. In John Sandgren’s letter 
on Swedish labor matters, which has been widely copied 
in the American labor press, reference is thus made to the subject: 

In regard to the question of the relations between the economic organization and 
the Social-Democratic party of Sweden there was a clause in the preamble prescribing 
that the economic organization exert its efforts to have the unions join the local organ- 
izations of the Social-Democratic party of Sweden. On motion of the iron and metal 
workers, supported by other organizations, these words were stricken from the pream- 
Mc yr 38 

At the same time the convention, to avoid misinterpretation, adopted a resolution 
by a considerable majority, ‘‘that by this decision it was not intended to break up the 
unity and solidarity of labor’s forces, but that the convention considers the Social- 
Democratic party as the natural expression of the political ambitions of the Swedish 
workers.”’ 

Put together, these measures mean that the anti-parliamentary tendencies in the 
Swedish labor movement were strong enough to force a complete cutting loose from the 
political party which previously had been one of its constituent parts, in order to avoid 
a rupture in the ranks of the economic movement. 

The organized workers of Sweden in taking this action have followed 
a course adopted within the last two years in Hungary and Italy. National 
conventions in both these countries decided that the industrial and political 
labor organizations are to stand apart. In other words, Socialists must 
not dominate in the unions. In Germany also the separation of the unions, 
as organizations, from the party is complete, after a long and bitter 
struggle. In France the ‘‘syndicalists’’ scorn the ‘‘parliamentalists.’’ In 
Great Britain the voting of the last month indicates a tendency opposite to 
what was expected from the trade union membership toward the political 
party movement. 5 

In making these statements we have no desire to create the impression 
that the wage-workers of Europe have accepted the idea that they ought 
not to use the ballot in their own behalf. The important fact we feel 
called upon to show is that they have learned to recognize and admit that 
the two fields of effort for their advancement are distinct. They are coming 
out of their early crudities. The trade union sphere is not one for politi- 
cians. The trade unions must be administered by trade unionists, men 
having experience in the trades, among the workers, knowing their work- 
shop needs, and disciplined in their occupational organizations. 

As for a workingman’s party, there is need for one in all European 
countries, and will be until they are brought up at least to the level of 
American political institutions and ideals. The ‘immediate demands’’ of 
the European Socialists usually indicate the contrast between the existing 
political rights of the masses in America and in Europe. In Germany, for 
instance, if the voters casting the Socialist ballot had a fair representation 
in the Reichstag the number of their members in that body would be 
doubled. Inthe large cities of England, from 25 to 40 per cent of the work- 
ingmen have no vote because of anti-democratic electoral requirements. In 
view of such facts, we trade unionists in America can sincerely say to the 
Socialists—of Europe—‘‘Go ahead, and good luck to you. We are with you 
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in most of your immediate demands. Pity it is your remote demands, with 
their impossibilities, were not relegated among problems as indefinitely 
remote as the constitution of society in Mars or the style of millinery in 
Utopia.’’ 

In the ‘International Notes’’ of the /nternational Socialist Review for 
February William E. Bohm comments on the breaking away of Enrico 
Ferri from the Socialist party. Mr. Bohm says: 

While, however, the Socialist parliamentarians have acted, in the main, in 
opposition to the capitalist class, there has been growing up a set of bourgeois interests 
within the Socialist party. I have just been reading in an Italian journal a long inter- 
view with Antonia Labriola. He closes with the statement: ‘‘In upper Italy, especially 
in Emilia and Lombardy, reformism has radically corrupted the proletarian conscious- 
ness; it has wiped out completely the difference between good and bad, and transformed 
the Socialist party into a great organization of private interests.’’ 

The story of development out of the ‘‘class consciousness’ of the 
hopelessly miserable is quite uniform throughout Europe. In this respect 
both the trade unions and the co-operative societies are, from the point of 
view of the Marxite cataclysmists, much to blame, for these organizations 
are actually improving the social conditions of the masses, and this criminal 
course breeds infidelity toward the gospel of pessimistic Socialism. 

The labor movement of Europe, seen broadly, has of recent years 
brought over, first, groups, and then considerable bodies, and lastly in 
some countries, majorities, among the masses,to what is in effect the attitude 
toward practical progress of the American Federation of Labor. First in 
consideration stands trade unionism; secondly comes opportune methods of 
economic self-help such as co-operation; ever present, of course, is the 
necessity of making changes in the laws by which labor shall be gradually 
emancipated of the burdens created by the law. 

The American labor movement has been largely spared the growing 
pains, so frequently attended with dissension and confusion, which in 
Europe are accompanying the diversity in organization which is essential 
to the economic and social progress of the masses. 





Let us hope that the editor of the Army and Navy Journal was not merely 
TRADE ‘throwing a fit’? to keep his military audience interested 
UNIONISTS When he wrote that prolix article on ‘‘Guardsmen and 
AS CITIZEN Labor Unions’’ which is being copied by the anti-union 
SOLDIERS. press. But we are inclined to believe he was, as the article is 
full of errors that he might have easily avoided by a little judicious inquiry. 
Hearing that a union in New York had issued a notice that ‘‘the heirs of 
any of its members who may be killed while serving in the National Guard 
shall be deprived of all benefits which they would otherwise receive from 
the union,’’ he took pen in hand and plunged madly to the charge. He 
evidently was not aware that the union in question, representing a local 
body, was not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor. He put 
much stress on having charters of unions revoked which should pass such 
resolutions, forgetting that unions are not chartered. He thought the 
offending organization should also be dissolved, overlooking that little 
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matter of the constitution. He went to the length of writing an imaginary 
set of resolutions, in several hundred words, as passed by a hypothetical 
union, knowing full well that such stuff never could receive the approval 
of the American Federation of Labor. Then he ran off to Europe for illus- 
trations of anti-militarism, ignoring the fact that American trade union 
organs have repeatedly drawn the manifest distinction between our volun- 
teer army‘and the obligatory military service of the European Continent. 
Of course, all this sort of blundering or mischievous misrepresentation is 
readily understood if our brother of the Army and Navy Journal was 
merely throwing a fake fit—though it gives us a poor impression of the 
intelligence of, his readers if he could do it without being found out. 

After all, of what was the union attacked guilty? It prescribed that 
the heirs; of, any of its members who may be killed while serving in the 
National Guard shall be deprived of all benefits which they would other- 
wise have received from the union. Was this action directed against the 
National Guard? Was it unpatriotic? If that be so, then insurance com- 
panies of the country are equally guilty. Insurance companies either in- 
crease the premium required or totally refuse insurance in the case of men 
engaged in‘the military or naval service. They are regarded as extra-haz- 
ardous risks for which no premium of insurance can provide. 

Before that editor tries such antics again, however, we invite him to 
make a little journey to the home of the American Federation of Labor, 


and we shall give him a few points of information and try to convince him 
that between us we may do some good for our country. We'll offer him a 


»? 


good'Havana union-made cigar, to ‘‘smoke the pipe of peace,’’ so to speak, 
quote for him thefstatistics of trade union men in our civil war and in the 
Spanish-American war, introduce him to a number of men who have the 
army commissions of members of their family framed and hung on the sitting- 
room walls at home, and otherwise produce evidence that (while we think 
there have been hasty threats to call out the guard in times of strike) the 
American trade unionists have always shown themselves patriotic when the 
country needed them. Moreover, if the Army and Navy Journal editor 
should wish to know the fixed and permanent principles of the American 
Federation of Labor relative to joining the military, we would read to him 
the following, accepted as the spirit and substance of the views of the great 
majority of the organized labor men on the question, reminding him that 
had he sent to us he could have had the evidence before he wrote his wild 
article on the subject: 


Organized labor has time and again declared that as a matter of fact, a man who is 
a wage-earner and honorably working at his trade or calling to support himself or those 
dependent upon him, has not only the right to become a citizen soldier, but the right 
must be unquestioned. 

The militia, i. e., the citizen soldiery of the several States in our country, supplies 
what otherwise might take its place—a large standing army. 

The difference between the citizen soldiery of the United States and the large 
standing armies of many European countries is the difference between a republic and a 
monarchy—it is the difference between the conceptions of liberty and tyranny. 

While organized labor stands against the arbitrament of international or internal 
disputes by force of arms, yet we must realize we have not yet reached the millennium; 
that in the age in which we live we have not the choice between armed force and absolute 
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disarmament, but the alternative of a large standing army and a small one supplemented 
by a volunteer citizen soldiery—the militia of our several States. 

With this, both wisdom and policy as well as principle, should warrant our trade 
unions in not taking any cognizance of the matter at all, allowing each member to follow 
the bent of his own inclinations, insisting only that he shall be a wage-earner, a faithful 
member of his union, and true to the cause of labor—the cause of humanity. 





A careful reading of Mr. Shibley’s articles in our last and current issues 

must lead every fair-minded reader to the conclusion that 
htm vel the American Federation of Labor has pursued in a most 
POLICY. important respect a consistent and effective political policy. 

Our united trade unions have been vigorously at work in 
the van of those reform forces in this country which are striving to convert 
an alleged into an actual government by the people. To this fact Mr. 
Shibley is a willing witness. 

The trade unions themselves have been practicing in their own internal 
elections and much of their legislation several of the truly democratic 
methods described by him as being recently applied in various American States 
and cities. It may be safely said that there can hardly be today a member 
of any of our international labor organizations who is not familiar, through 
his trade union experience, with the initiative and referendum, direct 
nominations, and the ballot listed either alphabetically or by other 
common-sense methods. 

Nearly twenty years ago the American Federation of Labor began 
declaring in its conventions that the one sure way to give full force to the 
votes of the wage-workers and ‘‘plain people’ generally was to let them 
exert their own direct power in the making of the laws. Gradually the 
adaptable methods for doing so have been developed, communities and 
States have adopted such methods, experience has taught the voters their 
own strength, and the spirit of democracy has therewith received both a 
new interpretation and a renewed inspiration. 

Further, the safe road to political progressiveness, with a sure hold on 
every bit of ground gained, has been taken and followed without a single 
setback wherever the power of directly controlling legislation has been 
assumed by the voters themselves. This point is equally true of the trade 
unions or of the political subdivisions of our country. Not the least im- 
portant feature of this movement is the opportunity it gives to labor and 
to men of all shades of progressive ideas to find a common ground in order 
to clear the way to ascertain the sentiments and degree of education of the 
majority in any community relative to their diverse propositions. 

The point we desire to make here and now is that the American 
Federation of Labor has and has had a deliberately chosen political as well 
as economic policy. It is, ‘‘First things first.’’ In economics, its practical 
work under this principle has necessarily been increasing wages, shortening 
the workday, improving conditions of employment, caring for women and 
children in industry, and otherwise defending the pressing immediate inter- 
ests of the working classes. In politics, its essential work has been to see 
that acheck should be put to the influences which stand in the way of its 
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practical economic aims and that support be given to the influences that 
would assist in attaining those aims. 

In performing labor’s political work the fact has been at all times 
obvious that, if appeal could be made to the people and not to the politicians, 
in many parts of the country certain important working-class issues could 
be disposed of speedily and effectually. In such cases, the constant agita- 
tion of thrashing and rethrashing arguments pro and con during election 
campaigns would be definitely finished. The efforts of our active labor 
workers could then be directed in succession to other live issues, with 
obtainable results. Is not this the case at present in trade unions governed 
in their important methods by votes of the membership? 

During the last ten years the American working people have had it 
dinned into their ears that the English labor movement had relegated trade 
unionism to second place, with the political labor party first. Is that asser- 
tion true now? What has come from Keir Hardie’s prophecies that there 
would surely be 100 labor Members of Parliament elected this year to the 
House of Commons? And five years ago, after the presidential campaign, 
we were told in triumphant tones that 1908 would show a million votes for 
the Socialist party in the United States. What of that cry now? What 
of the recent slump in New York? We express no gratification in these results; 
we merely point to them to show the fallacious assumptions upon which they 
are predicated and urged against the American trade union movement. 

In the language of the declared policy of the American Federation of 
Labor—the American labor movement is not partisan to a political party; it 
is partisan to a principle, the principle of equal rights and human freedom. 

Fellow-workingmen of all countries, the American Federation of Labor 
is on the right political road, at least for America. It is making safe and 
sure advances every year. The road it has taken leads finally to every 
possibility suggested in the ideals of all the political programs whose scope 
is justice down to the roots, institutions liberal to the last point in human 
freedom, opportunity for all as conditioned by nature itself, rewards from 
production proportioned to effort, social benevolence as prompted by a com- 
mon generosity, and the enlightenment and happiness of man as attainable 
both by individual and co-operative effort. 

We invite all progressive citizens to join in the thorough democratiza- 
tion of America, rendered possible by the aggressive movement to put into 
operation in politics the honesty, fair dealing, and reformatory stimulus 
that exist in the general conscience, and for which primarily stands the 
American Federation of Labor. Men of Labor, organize! 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The American Federation of Labor has just received from its printers 
two pamphlets dealing with subjects transcendently important at the 
present time to the American wage-workers and to students and thinkers 
who deal with matters affecting the interests of Labor and the people 
generally. 

One, a forty-eight page pamphlet, deals with the subject of the Buck’s 
Stove and Range Company injunction and contempt proceedings against 
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John Mitchell, Frank Morrison and Samuel Gompers, and the principles in 
contention. It contains a compilation of the reports of the Executive 
Council and President Gompers to the Toronto American Federation of Labor 
Convention, 1909, together with the report of the Committee on Officers’ Re- 
ports, the address of Vice-President Mitchell at Toronto and the report of 
the Committee on Boycotts to which Mr. Mitchell’s address was responsive. 
Other contents are Labor’s contention on injunctions, reports upon the sub- 
ject to several conventions, some expert opinions of the best authorities on 
the question of injunctions, extracts from an address by Honorable S. S. 
Gregory, former President of the American Bar Association, to the gradu- 
ating class of the John Marshall Law School of Chicago, 1909, decisions in 
the Montana State Supreme Court, a thesis on injunctions by Honorable 
Edward J. Livernash, Labor’s Protest to Congress, etc., etc. 

The second pamphlet, of seventy-two pages, is devoted to the study and 
presentation of the subject of industrial education up to date. The contents 
consist of the investigation and report made by a competent special com- 
mittee, reports of officers and committees of the American Federation of 
Labor, and the decision of its annual convention, a statement of the atti- 
tude of organized labor toward the problem, a glossary of definitions, etc., 
etc. This pamphlet has been highly commended by the best thinkers and 
teachers upon the subject of industrial education. 

These pamphlets are on sale at the office of the American Federation 
of Labor, 25 cents each. Those desiring copies should address Secretary 
Frank Morrison, 801-809 G Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 





H. R. 15441, which was introduced in the House of Representatives 
by the Hon. John J. Gardner, and by Hon. William E. Borah in the Senate 
(S. 5578) provides for an eight-hour workday on all work done for the 
United States Government by contract or sub-contract. The establishment 
of a universal eight-hour workday has long been the aim and desire of the 
working people generally, and it is conceded by all fair, broad-minded em- 
ployers to be just in principle, and, everything considered, economical in 
practice; the Government has recognized that fact by granting the eight- 
hour day to those directly employed in the various departments, with the 
very best results to both the Government and the employes. Our Govern- 
ment should insist upon fair treatment of all its employes, especially those 
employed through contractors, otherwise unfair contractors are given a 
license to inflict (as they are now doing) a ten, and, in many cases, a 
twelve-hour workday upon men and women doing Government work, re- 
gardless of the results. Everyone should interest himself in having this 
measure passed at the present session of Congress; also in having an eight- 
hour clause inserted in each of the appropriation bills. 


The United States Supreme Court on January 24th granted a motion to 
consolidate both appeals from the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia growing out of the injunction obtained by the Van Cleave 
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Buck’s Stove and Range Company of St. Louis against the American 
Federation of Labor, its officers, affiliated unions, their members, our 
friends and sympathizers, and the decision of the Court of Appeals sustain- 
ing the sentences imposed upon Messrs. Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison 
by Justice Wright. It will be remembered that the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia modified the injunction issued by Justice Gould, 
and that Justice Wright imposed sentences of one year, nine months and 
six months upon Gompers, Mitchell and Morrison. Two appeals were 
taken, and inasmuch asthe principles involved in both appeals are identical, 
the Supreme Court granted the motion to consolidate them in one case. 
A further motion was made to advance the appeals upon the calendar and 
the Supreme Court set argument for the October term. Thus the case is to 
be brought to a conclusion nearly two years in advance of the ordinary 
procedure. 


From the convention of the United Mine Workers, recently concluded 
at Indianapolis, comes the information that among its other many im- 
portant acts committees have been authorized to meet with the Western 
Federation of Miners for the purpose of arranging terms of co-operation 
for mutual advantage of the miners in both the metalliferous and coal 
mining industries, and that the prospect is bright for an early amalgamation 
of the United Mine Workers of America and the Western Federation of 
Miners into one comprehensive international trade union. 


The Legislative Committee of the American Federation of Labor, in 
cluding President Gompers, appeared before the House Committee on Post- 
offices and Post-roads, in conjunction with the representatives of 
fraternal societies and orders, and urged that second-class mail privi- 
leges be accorded to trade union and fraternal societies’ publications upon 
equal footing with all other bona-fide newspapers and magazines. A protest 
was made against increasing the postal rates, but in any event it was 
declared whatever the rates may be equality should be the rule. 


On Tuesday, February 8, President Gompers appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor to urge that it report the 
Gardner-Borah eight-hour bill without procrastinating hearings and argu- 
ments, particularly inasmuch as al] that could be said pro or con upon that 
subject already appears in the printed hearings before that committee and 
the House Committee on Labor. 
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UNIONS MAY BOYCOTT 


So the Court Decides in the Case of the First Injunction in a Labor 
Dispute in the New State of Oklahoma. 


CHICKASHA, OKLA., January 24, 19/0. 

OR months past, covering perhaps a period 

of more than a year, up to September 1, 

1909, the carpenters and joiners, assisted by 

the Trades Council and other local unions, 

have been engaged in an effort to unionize the 

Electric Planing Mill of this city, a corporation 

engaged in the manufacture of sash, doors, mould- 

ings, frames and interior finish. There was no dis- 

pute between the employes and manager of the 

mill, and it was claime! by the manager and 

president of the corporation that each employe 

was a stockholder and part owner, and therefore 
ineligible to membership in a labor union. 

There are three other planing mills in the city 
engaged in the manufacture of similar products to 
those of the Electric Planing Mull, which are 
unionized, the employes working union hours and 
receiving the union scale of wages, and as the 
Electric Planing Mill worked its employes a 
greater number of hours per day and paid a lower 
scale of wages it was in a position to quote lower 
prices for the same product than could success- 
fully be met by the union mills. As this condition 
stood as a menace to the wage scale and hours of 
our members in the union mills, it was decided to 
use every effort to bring about a change. 

Mr. S. J. Lea, President and Manager of the 
Electric Planing Mill, positively refused to deal 
with thelabor unions. Healso notified the Trades 
Council that if he or his mill were published as 
unfair he would spend every dollar he possessed 
in prosecuting its members. 

The Trades Council, after due deliberation, de- 
clared the Electric Planing Mill unfair to organ- 
ized labor and published its action in a daily paper 
of Chickasha which was publishing our unfair Jist. 
Mr. Lea then served notice upon the publisher of 
the paper that if he continued the publication of 
the Electric Planing Mill as unfair suit would be 
instituted to recover damages. The publisher ig- 
nored the notice and continued the publication 
since September 1, 1909. 

Since the publication of the mill as unfair, union 
teamsters have refused to handle anything to or 
from the place. Union carpenters and all crafts 
of the building trades have refused to purchase, 
use or work upon buildings where products of this 
mill are used. 

On November 19 a suit for injunction was filed 
in the District Court. The suit was styled: 

Electric Planing Mill, a corporation, vs. Chickasha 
Trades Council, Charles Martin, President and A. W. 
Bennett, Secretary; United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America, Local Union No. 658, 0. A. 
Hickman, President, and Jim Williams, Secretary; 
Painters. Decorators and Paperhangers of America, 
Local Union, No. 1005, Alfred Hil), President, and W. A. 
Anderson, Secretary; International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters Local Union No 241, Joe Belcher, President, 
and J. G. Maize, Secretary; Amalgamated Steel Metal 
Workers’ International Alliance, Local Union No. 305; 
Frank Shatzel and Walter Martin. 

In his petition plaintiff alleged that since the 
publication of his mill as unfair he had lost two- 
thirds of his business, and later upon the witness 


stand testified that his business bad been damaged 

four-fifths since September 1 as a result of his being 

boycotted by the unions, 

As soon as notice had been served upon the 
various labor representatives of the city that in. 
junction had been asked for, a mass meeting was 
called and at this meeting it was decided that as 
this threatened the right of free press and free 
speech and sought to deprive labor from using its 
producing power and its purchasing power in the 
defense of its organizations it should be stubbornly 
contested and fought to the highest courts and if 
defeated there carried into the next Political 
campaign. 

The Trades Council took the matter in hand 
and employed able counsel. As temporary injunc- 
tion was asked pending the taking of testimony at 
a later date the case was argued on demurrer by 
the attorneys before District Judge Bailey, which 
resulted in the judge issuing the following tem- 
porary injunction: 

It is ordered, considered, adopted and de 

. creed by 
the court that the defendants hereinabove named rae 
each of them are herein restrained and enjoined from 
interfering by force, violence, intimidation or coer- 
cion with plaintiff's business, or the use of the 
product of the plaintiff corporation by such force 
intimidation, violence or coercion, intimidation or 
violence in the preventing of any person, firm or com- 
pany from purchasing or using material, the product 
of _ pw —— company, untilthe further 

order o 1e court. That plaintiff execute 2 

sum of $250. " —r enon 

It is ordered that the above cause be set for } 
on the 13th day of December, 1909, at So'eloek. ene 

FRANK M. BAILEY 
Judge 15th Judicial District of the State of Ok ~ 

_ In view of the fact that no act of force, violence, 
intimidation or coercion had been committed or 
alleged to have been committed in plaintiff's peti- 
tion this was quite a surprise to the unions. How- 
ever, as it did not enjoin them from doing any of 
the things they had done or contemplated doing, 
the boycott remained in full force and the unfair 
list continued to be published. 

On December 13, the Secretary of the Traces 
Council was served with a subpcena ‘‘duces tecum,”’ 
which read as follows: 

; In District Court. 

Electric Planing Mill Co., plaintiff, vs. Chickasha 
Trades Council et al., defendants.QNo. 2206. State of 
Oklahoma. 

To A. W. Bennett, greeting: 

You are hereby commanded to appear before E. Ham- 
milton, referee, at room No. 13, Johnson Building, city 
of Chickasha, Okla., on the 17th day of December, 1909, 
at 9o’clock A. M., to testify as a witness on behalf of 
plaintiff in a certain action pending in said court 
wherein the Electric Planing Mill Co. is plaintiff and 
the Chickasha Trades Council et al. are defendants, 
and bring with you the record-books containing the 
minutes of the meetings of the Chickasha Trades 
Council for the months of March, October, and Novem- 
ber, in reference to the Electric Planing Mill as 8. J. 
Lea, and not depart without leave of court. 

Hereof fail not under penalty of law. In witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand and sea! this 
13th day of December, 1909. 

i J. R. CALLAHAN, District Clerk. 

Of course this order was complied with and the 
minutes of the Trades Council meetings in all 
actions taken by that body with reference to Elec- 
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tric Planing Mill were read and made a part of the 
court record. 

The defense in this case held back nothing. 
That there was a boycott against the plaintiff was 
admitted. That a union teamster had been fined 
for hauling material to a building in the con- 
struction of which products from plaintiff’s mill 
were being used, and that a union carpenter had 
been fined for working upon the same building 
was freely admitted by defendants and that build- 
ings were placed unfair because plaintiff’s mate- 
rial was being used in their construction. 

Defendants also furnished copies of the by-laws 
and constitutions of the various unions and made 
them part of the record, and subsequent events will 
justify the conclusion that the fund of information 
contained therein was appreciated by the judge 
when he read the record. 

During the prosecution of this boycott and the 
injunction suit there has been no act on the part 
of any member of organized labor that could re- 
flect upon the labor movement or bring discredit 
on any good citizen. In fact, the absence of any 
acts or objectionable language upon the part of 
the union men was so apparent that one of the 
leading dailies published the following comment: 

‘An Ideal Condition.—In commenting on the 
labor controversy in Chickasha and which cul- 
minated in the planing mill suit here last week, 
Attorney J. T. Dickerson, who represented the de- 
fense in the case, says there is one thing he would 
like to call the attention of the peop'e of this city 
as demonstrated in this trial and of which he thinks 
the people of Chickasha should be proud, and that 
is the orderly manner in which the controversy 
has been conducted, as shown in the evidence; 
that the evidence submitted does not show a single 
act of violence; a single threat; no intoxication, 
no drunkenness, no bad language used, and this 
he says is the more remarkable when, as shown, 
95 per cent of the men connected with the con- 
troversy or boycott are union labor men. This, 
he says, is almost an ideal condition and speaks 
well for the high-class of our pet nn 

On January 15, Judge Baily rendered his final 
decision which is herewith presented in full: 

“Gentlemen, I believe when the argument was 
heard inthis case on Thursday, it was agreed 
that I would dispose of the matter this morning. 
I have found considerable interest in investigating 
the authorities and questions that are presented in 
thiscase. So far as my investigation is concerned, 
it is the first time a question of this kind has been 
presented tothe Oklahoma courts and certainly 
the first time the question has arisen under the 
statute now in force in this State affecting a con- 
troversy of this kind. 

“It is really remarkable, considering that it is in 
only comparatively recent years that the question 
of boycott has come before the courts, how many 
decisions have been made and had upon questions 
touching the boycott. I believe the authorities 
say that the earliest use of the word boycott in 
legal adjudications in this country was in the year 
1887, reported in the 55th Connecticut and yet the 
books are filled with innumerable decisions affect- 
ing aes growing out of the boycott. 

“The record in the case presents no difficulties, 
so far as the facts are concerned, the defendants 
in the case on the stand frankly admit that a boy- 
cott exists as against the plaintiff in this case, so 


far as the use of the boycott is understood and is 
used in the constitution and by-laws of the labor 
unions. Counsel for the defendants in open court 
admit that the boycott exists as against the plain- 
tiffin this case on the i of the labor organiza- 
tions of this city. The question is fairly and 
clearly presented as to whether or not an injunc- 
tion will lie under such a state of facts and under 
such conditions under the statutes now in force in 
this State. 

“It might be stated in the out-set, in so far as I 
can determine from reading the record, there 
exists no contractual relations between the plain- 
tiff and the defendants in this case which either 
party need respect. It is true, it is shown by the 
record that some months ago some negotiations 
were had betyeen the labor unions and the plain- 
tiff touching the question of unionizing the mill, 
then owned by the plaintiff, Mr. Lea, at that time 
a partnership, afterwards incorporated, and the 
evidence clearly shows on that proposition, that 
while at all times there wasan effort of the unions 
to unionize the mill of the plaintiff and that cer- 
tain dispensations would if possible be secured 
for the plaintiff in reference to the hours of work 
and that union men would be worked, but the 
evidence shows that these conditions never mate- 
rialized and I think there is no question that what- 
ever negotiations were had, failed to materialize 
intoan agreement or contract that either party was 
bound to respect. 

“It is virtually admitted further on the part of 
both parties, agreed in the record and admitted in 
the argument of this case, that no threats, force 
or violence had been used in tke institution of the 
boycott now in force, unless the rules and regula- 
tions of the labor unions enabling them to enforce 
a fine upon their members would constitute a 
threat, or force, or coercion, what force and vio- 
lence include constructive, too. It is fair to say 
that on this question, as on the main question of 
the boycott, there are innumerable authorities and 
perbaps the overwhelming weight of authorities 
is that an enforcement of rules by fines on the part 
of the labor unions would constitute coercion and 
that boycotts are generally held as unlawful and 
illegal. I say that the weight of adjudicated cases 
are unquestionably to that effect. But my investi- 
gation of this case has convinced me of this propo- 
sition: The early cases adjudicated in this country 
unquestionably were determined and decided upon 
the weight of English cases, and upon the other 
premises that such coercion or that such boycott 
was in restraint of trade and commerce, and that 
such organizations and combinations on the part 
of labor unions constituted a conspiracy. In some 
decisions the rights of the public or rather public 
policy intervened and still in other cases the rea- 
soning is based almost solely upon English cases 
that an act might be wrong when done by num- 
bers and right when done by one, in other words, 
that equity would not enjoin the right of one man 
because his opponent would have a fair and equal 
chance to meet him, yet equity would intervene 
where several persons act jointly, reasoning that 
force would impose an unfair condition upon an 
adversary who was compelled to meet such condi- 
tion. It seems to me that where matters of this 
kind have been passed upon, the greater number 
of adjudications have followed on these lines. 
The question then returns as to whether or not 
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such reasoning and such logic is sound in prin- 
ciple and what is the force and effect of such de- 
cisions, measured by our statutes. So far as the 
question of coercion, by way of fines imposed on 
members of labor unions for violating the by-laws 
and constitution of the union, I believe that 
recent authorities, at least the better reasoning 
is that such acts on the part of labor unions does 
not constitute threats, coercion, or intimidation. 


“As an individual I have a right to sell 
my producing power to whom I please and 
under such conditions as I please, my 
neighbor has the same right to do the same 
thing, then if my neighbor and I agree 
among ourselves that we will dispose of 
our labor upon these conditions upon which 
we have agreed and if either Of us violate 
this agreement or contract between our- 
selves a penalty shall bs imposed, my 
neighbor has deprived me of nothing by 
reason of such agreement and I have taken 
nothing from him. The mattor is mutual, 
neither of us has used coercion or threats 
or deprived the other of any rights vested 
in us. 


“If a labor organization consisting of one hun- 
dred men vote among themselves to adopt certain 
laws, and impose fines for the violation of such 
rules and by-laws, no member has been forced by 
coercion or intimidation, if he has agreed to these 
provisions and conditions in the by-laws and con- 
stitution of such organization. Then it occurs to 
me, and the recent authorities at least hold to the 
conclusion, that the mere imposition of a fine for 
the violation of the rules and regulations agreed 
and made is not such coercion or intimidation on 
the part of such order as would justify the inter- 
vention of equity. 

*‘As to the general principle of the boycott, as 
stated, unquestionably the overwhelming number 
of adjudicated cases hold to the proposition that 
the boycott is illegal, but I think on that question 
that the more recent decisions (and there area 
respectable number of them) take the position that 
boycott, separated from force or violence, is in 
itself not unlawful. Now then, as to the force and 
effect of the adjudicated cases measured under our 
statutes, our statute says that an agreement by two 
or more persons to do or not to do certain acts in 
the furtherance of trade dispute shall not be con- 
sidered unlawful if the same acts would be lawful 
if done by one person. 

“It is admitted there is no force or violence 
shown by the record in this case, unless of a con- 
structive nature; therefore it seems to me that the 
line of authorities which has been controlling in a 
majority of the courts on the question of boycott 
has been absolutely annulled or rendered useless 
by the statute which has been put in force in this 
State. It has been questioned as to whether or not 
this statute is constitutional. I am forced to say 
that argument can be made, on a seemingly sound 
basis, as to the unconstitutionality of this partic- 
ular statute. That particular part of the statute 
which prevents and deprives courts of equity from 
issuing injunctions touching such matters has 
been questioned, but as I see the facts presented 
in this case it will be unnecessary at this time to 
pass upon that question. Our courts have stated, 
the courts of this State have stated, that if there is 


any doubt as to the constitutionality of any statute, 
that doubt should be resolved in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of the act and the act permitted to 
stand. 

‘*The question has been raised that the use of 
the words employer and employes limits the mean- 
ings to those directly engaged in the employment 
of plaintiff herein, at the same time the conten- 
tion has been made that this act in itself is ‘class 
legislation’ and therefore unconstitutional. Our 
courts have held upon these matters, that if an 
act is susceptible of two constructions, one of 
which is unconstitutional and the other constitu- 
tional, then the construction should be given 
which will permit the act to stand. It occurs to 
me if there is any logic in the contention of class 
legislation in this case, then the construction that 
this act refers to employes that are engaged 
directly in the matter would give the act a nar- 
rower construction than that to say that the words 
employer and employes iuclude the whole of these 
particular classes, and for that reason I think that 
construction should be given that would possibly 
sustain the constitutionality of this act and use 
the words ‘employes and employer’ as includ- 
ing all persons of that particular class. Declin- 
ing at this time to hold this act unconstitutional, 
the statute providing that an agreement to do cer- 
tain acts in the furtherance of trade disputes shall 
not be considered a conspiracy, and the acts pre- 
sented in this case shall not be considered in re- 
straint of trade or commerce, and the question of 
‘ public policy’ not appearing in the record, the 
force of the great number of authorities seems to 
give way to the mandatory provisions of the 
statute. 

“*T suppose it is fair to say at this time there are 
unquestionably susceptible authorities holding 
that the boycott separated from force and violence 
is not unlawful. I recall at this time that Mr. 
Cook in his work on ‘ Labor Unions’ concludes 
from a review of theauthorities, although admittin 
that the weightof authority from the adjudicated 
cases is against him, that the principle of the boy- 
cott is not unlawful or illegal when removed and 
separate from force or violence. 

‘So far as the question of the publication of the 
notice of the labor unions is concerned, I think 
that that element in this particular case would 
necessarily stand or fall with a decision on the 
general proposition of the boycott. 

‘“*T have read the authorities with considerable in- 
terest on that question, endeavoring to find out 
just where the courts have drawn the line between 
the proposition of the publication of the unfair list 
as properly enjoined by the courts, and these same 
holding that a publication of libel was not properly 
enjoined. But whatever there may bein that ques- 
tion it would necessarily stand or fall with the 
~~ creme reached on the question of the boycott 
itself. 

‘‘Under these conditions as I see presented, by 
the record under the statute which is now the law 
in Oklahoma, laying aside any question as to the 
proper decisions of these — on principle, I 
think the restraining order heretofore made in 
this case should be dissolved and the injunctivn 
denied.’’ 

Attorneys for the plaintiff filed notice of 
appeal. A. W. BENNETT, 

Secretary Trades Council. 
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BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 


By THOMAS REECE. 


[Exclusive correspondence of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST.] 


LONDON, January 29, 19/0. 

HE Labor party goes back into Parliament 

forty strong, and thirty-six labor candi- 

dates therefore have been unsuccessful. Its 

strength is five lower than in the last Par- 

liament, although the total labor vote cast has 

greatly increased. The total labor vote in the 1906 

election was 401,690. This time it has amounted 
to 452,280. 

One labor seat was lost at Gateshead, owing to 
the resentment of the Durham miners against one 
of their own leaders, John Johnson. Johnson, 
who was for thirty years a miner, has been miners’ 
agent for the Durham Miner trade unionists since 
1890. This time his action along with that of his 
colleagues in coming to an agreement with the 
colliery owners unpalatable to the miners has re- 
sulted in his losing his seat. 

Most of the well-known figures return to the 
House, but a few like W. C. Steadman and Will 
Crooks are out. Steadman sat in the former House, 
and was, indeed, early in the fight of the new type 
of labor member. He has lived his life in the East 
End of London and speaks with its accent. Crooks 
went on a tour round the world before the close of 
the last Parliament, and that appears to have cost 
him dear, as he only got back to his constituency— 
Woolwich, London—the day before the polling, 
too late to undertake himself the organization of 
his campaign. 

In Durham and Northumberland many thou- 
sands of miners are still out owing to the failure 
of the agreement between the Durham and North- 
umberland miners’ leaders and the colliery owners 
to secure the assent of the miners themselves. 
Matters also look awkward in the South Wales 
coal fields, both as regards the working of the 
Mines Right Hours Act and the question of the 
standard minimum wage. The mine owners have 
submitted their proposals, the terms being a reduc- 
tion on the 1879 standard from 30 to 20 per cent and 
a change in the working of shifts. The men, on 
the other hand, demand that the minimum be 
raised from 30 to 40 per cent, with payment for 
small coal, extra payment for afternoon and night- 
shifts, and higher wages for day men. The re- 
spective demands are so utterly at variance that 
agreement would seem to be out of the question. 

Judgment was given on January 16 in the 
appeal by Mrs. Russell, against a decision of Mr. 
Justice Phillimore, on a point of law, in favor of 
the respondents, the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and others. The question was whether 
the representative of a deceased member of a 
British trade union could sue under an agreement 
by which the union undertook to pay him certain 
benefits in case of sickness. By section 4 of the 


Trade Union Act, 1871, a member of a trade 
union can not sue the society on an agree- 
ment to pay sick benefits, and Mr. Justice Philli- 
more dismissed the action on the ground that, as, 
under the section referred to, the man could not 
have maintained the claim, the plaintiff, who was 
his widow and legal personal representative, could 
not do so either, because her rights could not be 
greater than those of her husband, under whom 
she claimed. 

The striking recovery during last year in the 
state of employment from the decline which set in 
in 1907 is shown by the review of the past twelve 
months which is issued by the Labor Department 
of the Board of Trade. At the beginning of 
1909, a slight upward movement set in, and during 
the latter half of the year there was a continued 
improvement. 

The cotton trade was adversely affected by the 
high price vf the raw material, and organized 
short time to the extent of fifteen and a half hours 
weekly was worked from the beginning of July in 
mills spinning American cotton. With the excep- 
tion of this trade, however, all the principal in- 
dustries showed a considerable improvement in 
employment at the end of 1909 as compared with 
theend of 1908, and in many cases the improve- 
ment was considerable. 

In the coal mining industry employment was 
fairly good, and during the last quarter of the 
year was better than in the corresponding period 
of 1908. Employment in the pig iron industry was 
moderate on the whole, but the numberof fur- 
naces in blast increased during the latter half of 
the year, and was appreciably higher at the end of 
December than at the end of December, 1908. 
The tin plate industry was exceptionally busy 
throughout 1909, and the number of tin plate and 
steel sheet mills in operation at the end of the 
year and the average number at work during the 
year were the highest recorded. 

For the first half of 1909 the engineering and 
shipbuilding trades were not quite so well em- 

loyed as in the corresponding period of 1908, but 
rom the end of July onwards the position has 
steadily improved. In the boot and shoe trade em- 
ployment continued fairly good, and in the paper, 
printing and bookbinding trades it was fair on 
the whole, and better than in 1908. 

Although the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of trade unions having a total membership of 
750,000 has only fallen .1 per cent on the year(the 
average for 1909 being 7.7 as opposed to 7.8 for 
1908), the real change is very different. The un- 
employed ratio for the month of December, 1908, 
was 9.1,the ratiofor the end of December, 1909, 
was 6.6, 
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THE FIGHT FOR PUBLIC HEALTH. 


{From an address by Edward F. McSweeney, before the Boston Central Labor Union, January 16, 1910.) 


in Boston suffering from tuberculosis, nine 

to ten thousand of whom are wage-earners, 

their wives, or children. There are living in 
Boston today, sixty thousand people, forty-five to 
fifty thousand of whom are wage-earners or their 
families, who will, unless this disease is stopped by 
science and education, have their lives cut short 
on an average of thirty years by consumption. 

The citizens of Boston suffer a loss each year 
due to consumption, almost equal to one-half of 
what it costs to run the entire city government. 
The average cost for each person who dies from 
consumption, including the well-to-do class, for 
loss of wages or income, care, food, medical attend- 
ance and funeral expenses, is about $2,400 each, 
while the average shortening of life is thirty years, 
twenty of which are in the working period. 

Last year we made a careful inquiry of the cost 
of disease to wage-earners, in the loss of wages, 
of 417 male patients at the Burroughs Place Out- 
Patient Department. In the last full year in which 
these patients worked, previous to their illness, 
they averaged a weekly wage of $4,126.50, andthe 
total earnings for the 417 that year was $206,425. 

All these 417 wage-earners were ill of consump- 
tion during the full year of 1908, and their total aver- 
age weekly income decreased’ from $4,126.50 to 
$160.50 ; the total amount earned by all the 417 
during the year being $8,025. The loss in wages 
alone to these 417 wage-earners, compared with 
the last year of their healthy life, was $198,400. 

Of the 1,200 persons who died of consumption 
in Boston last year, probably 1,000 were wage-earn- 
ers or their families. Figuring the average loss 
due to this disease at one-half the amount set by 
Professor Fisher at Yale, because his figures in- 
cluded the professional classes, consumption cost 
the families of these Boston wage-earners who died 
last year at least a million and a half dollars. We 
may estimate that about 14,000 wage-earners or 
members of their families are sick in Boston all 
thetime. If one-half of this could be prevented, 
and I believe this isa moderate estimate, 7,0000f 
these wage-earners, or their families, are sick in 
Boston all the time. If one-half of this could be 
prevented, and I believe this is a moderate esti- 
mate, 7,000 of these wage-earners, or their fami- 
lies, are unnecessarily sick. Estimating that one- 
half of this number are in the working period of 
life, the minimum annual loss in wages, the cost 
of medicine, attendance, etc., is more than 
$3,000,000 a year. At a low estimate the cost of 
unnecessary sickness and death to the wage-earn- 
ers of Boston and their families is not less than 
$5,000,000 a year, and this takes no accounting 
whatever of the misery, suffering or sentimental 
side of the question. 

Putting it another way, each wage-earner’s fam- 
ily in Boston is taxed $75 a year because the health 
of the city is not looked after as it should be, or 


To are at least fifteen thousand persons 


the people are not educated up to what they 
should doin this regard. In consumption above 
all things, the ounce of prevention is worth a ion 
of cure. 

I have laid special stress on tuberculosis because 
the cure for this disease is also the cure for every 
disease not due to a specific organism, and is at 
best only the application of the laws of hygiene, 
sanitation and cleanliness. It is not medicine that 
brings acure in these diseases, but sunlight, fresh 
air and good food, and consideration of the prob- 
lems of tuberculosis brings us directly to the root 
of the matter; the poorly ventilated and unsani- 
tary factories, workshops and stores; the crowded 
tenements and inefficient health boards; there is 
where we should apply the remedy. 

A few generations ago, the great scourge of man- 
kind was smallpox. In the last report of the 
Boston Health Board, there was no death from 
smallpox during the year. In the report of 1880, 
there were about 9,000 deaths in Boston from 
diphtheria; due to the introduction of diphtheria 
anti-toxin, this was reduced to 1,200 last year. 
Since 1880, the annual death rate from typhoid 
fever, a disease of filth, due to bad water, unclean 
food, etc., which can be stamped out wholly with 
a proper effort, has been reduced from 1,800 deaths 
to 548 this year. There are 6,000 deaths from con- 
sumption in Massachusetts every year, and 60,000 
persons afflicted with it. 

Science is preventing deaths in the young from 
infectious and contagious diseases and in diseases 
to which public attention has been attracted, and 
preventive measures applied as in consumption 
and typhoid; but the loss of life from middle-age 
upward has increased greatly. Allowing for the 
increase in population, two persons die now from 
diseases of the heart, kidneys, etc., where one 
died thirty years ago. The increasing death rate 
from forty years upward is due to lack of educa- 
tion in regard to the dangers of excess in eating, 
drinking, working, playing; in short, is the peralty 
for intemperate living and the strenuous life. This 
increase in these diseases is not properly to be 
charged to the Health Board, but the remedy is a 
matter of education in which this board should 
lead in advising the citizens what to do. Since 
1880 there has been an increase in Massachusetts 
in deaths from heart disease of 125 per cent; of 
apoplexy 133 per cent, andin kidney diseases 131 
per cent. 

Failure to enforce health laws is a more serious 
menace to health and morals than drunkenness. 
Unhealthy factories, overcrowded tenements, un- 
clean streets can do more harm than alcohol be- 
cause they breed an appetite that craves jor 
stimulants and drugs, and right here we put our 
finger on one of the principal causes of crime. 
For detecting and convicting and punishing crim- 
inals, Boston spends more than $3,000,000 a yeer, 
more than 13 per cent of the entire tax levy. The 
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THE FIGHT FOR PUBLIC HEALTH 


tax rate in 1908 was $16.50. Of this $2.14 went for 
crime. Even the man who pays only a poll tax 
of $2 contributes 26 cents to meet our crime bill, 
which in the State amounted last year to more 
than $6,000,000, the largest amount spent for any- 
thing except the schools. 

Our boys and girls are our wealth. They are the 
Republic itself in the days soon tocome. Yet in 
our public schools today seven out of ten of the 
children have physical defects. Onein three have 
defective eye-sight, adenoids and large tonsils, 
bad teeth, and various kinds of skin and nervous 
diseases; making the child when it leaves school 
unfit to work and soon a victim of disease. It costs 
the city of Boston every year $100,000 for the 
education of children who die of tuberculosis be- 
fore they are 21 years old. 

There is another matter of importance to our 
people, especially the poor. In this country we 
consume more drugs and use more patent medi- 
cines than the people of any other country on the 
civilized globe. These patent medicines are 
usually manufactured by people knowing little 
about the action of drugs. Many patent medi- 
cines contain active poisons which may, and have 
done so in many instances, seriously undermine 
the health of the victims and induced the drug 
habit and other serious consequences, and they 
should be guarded against. 

To per how slowly the fight for health 

roceeds, and how necessary it is to get such an 
influential element in the community as the wage- 
earners working for it, it may be stated that the 
recent report of the Committee of One Hundred 
on the Conservation of National Health was antici- 
pated in all its essential provisions by a report of 
a committee of laymen to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, sixty years ago. This committee’s report 
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laid down as a general proposition that the condi- 
tions of perfect health, either public or personal, 
are seldom or never attained, although obtainable; 
that the average length of human life may be very 
much extended and its physical power greatly 
augmented; that every year thousands of cases of 
sickness occur which might have been saved; that 
tens of thousands of cases of sickness occur which 
might have been prevented; that a vast amount of 
unnecessarily impaired health and physical de- 
bility exists among those not actually confined by 
sickness; that these preventable evils involve an 
enormous expenditure and loss of money, and im- 
pose upon the people a number of immeasurable 
calamities of pecuniary, social, physical, mental 
and moral character, which might be avoided; 
that means exist within our midst for mitigation 
and removal, and that measures of prevention will 
effect infinitely more than remedies for the cure of 
the disease. Yet this report of Massachusetts lay- 
men of sixty years ago, which is probably the best 
health report ever written in this world, which 
outlined the organization of a State Board of 
Health for Massachusetts, was neglected and un- 
acted on for twenty years, and then only because 
an epidemic of disease broke out in 1869 in a part 
of the State in which the wife of the then governor 
was interested. 

The practical thing you can do is as follows: 

The Boston Central Labor Union, the largest and 
most widely known and influential body of its 
kind in Massachusetts, should appoint a health 
committee to get in touch with all the labor bodies 
in the State, so that a meeting may be held to or- 
ganize the workers along health lines so that the 
action in spreading education and the best way to 
accomplish the desired result may be general and 
effective. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Number Commissioned Organizers, American 
Federation of Labor 1,090. 


District No. l.—Eastern. 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and the Province of New Brunswick, 
Canada 

Organizer, Stuart Reid. 


District No. ll.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of 
Columbia, and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, J. D. Pierce, Thos. H. Flynn, 
Hugh Frayne, John A. Flett, Jacob Tazelaar. 


District No. t11l.—Southern. 


_Comprising the states of Virginia, North Caro- 

lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 

Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 
Organizer, William E. Terry. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Cal Wyatt, Emmet 
Flood. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. VI.—Southwestern. 


Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 

Organizers, H. WL. Eichelberger, M. 
Hamilton. 


Grant 


District, No. Vil.—Inter-Mountain. 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 
Organizer, C. O. Young. 


District No. Vill.—Pacific Coast. 
Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, California, and the Province of 
British Columbia. 
Organizer, Arthur A. Hay. 
Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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Metal Trades Department, American Federation 
of Labor. 


ALBERT J. BERRES, Secretary-Treasurer. 


FTER years of experience in this great 
A movement, watching every development, 
alert to every change in the industrial 
conditions on this North American conti- 
nent, suggesting a change of policy or administra- 
tion, the officers of the American Federation of 
Labor and all those clothed with administrative 
authority have decreed that to deal with the prob- 
lems of today successfully, a closer and more 
united effort should be put forward. In other 
words, they saw the wisdom of having the trades 
reasoning together, advising with one another and 
acting jointly on matters affecting the future wel- 
fare of theclosely related metal trades. Hence the 
existence of this department. 

To accomplish more expeditiously the ends in 
view suggests. further the combination of these 
forces, and while there may in some instances 
still be a feeling locally not friendly to this form 
of organization and an unwillingness to grant the 
necessity for it, it is however generally conceded 
by those of experience that no other form of organi- 
zation is so capable of achieving the results as is 
the combination of the influence and power of 
these great organizations in one compact body, for 
combination in any form of activity is more effect- 
ive than individual endeavor. 

It may truly be said that it required the lesson 
of bitter experience to waken some organizations 
from their lethargy and to the full realization of 
the necessity of an organization of this character. 
However, it is today generally recognized that in 
the combination of these forces lies our only hope 
of being able to cope with those organized forces 
not of us. With these great organizations affiliated 
with the department, acting together and actuated 
by an honest desire to co-operate with one another 
and to assist each other to the end that all will be 
benefited, we have every reason to expect that 
much good will follow. The American Federation 
of Labor in authorizing the establishment of the 
various departments, has paved the way towards 
the consummation of one of the greatest and most 
influential forms of organization and in the opinion 
of those responsible for the existence and mainte- 
nance of this department, is the only manner by 
which the eight-hour day for the metal trades can 
be secured. 

It is further argued that by having the repre- 
sentatives of the various trades meeting together 
locally in their councils it will do much to 
stimulate and to encourage a greater activity and 
enthusiasm among all the locals. This can not be 
disputed because the questions’ likely to be con- 


sidered by a Metal Trades Council will be of more 
or less interest to all the representatives and will 
therefore encourage a more lively interest in local 
affairs. The question of arousing interest and a 
greater enthusiasm in our locals is of the utmost 
importance, for unless the proper activity and 
alertness is manifested, results will not follow, but 
if the proper earnestness and an honest and deter- 
mined desire to do things is maintained by a 
council results will follow and this in itself would 
justify the existence of a federation of the closely 
allied trades. 

One of the well-defined policies of the depart- 
ment is that it shall use its influence to adjust 
trade disputes. In this direction the department 
should prove invaluable, because in dealing with 
jurisdictional trade claims it is advisable to submit 
the dispute in question toa jury of men who are 
themselves masters of their respective callings and 
therefore well qualified to draw the lines of de- 
markation and to grant claims of jurisdiction and 
because of the close relationship existing between 
the trades affiliated and the familiarity of the trade 
requirements and similarity in many instances 
makes it possible for them to judge the claims in 
an intelligent manner. In this instance the depart- 
ment should be of great value and will undoubtedly 
exercise a great influence in the direction of har- 
monizing the forces. If the department is to ex- 
ercise its real prerogative in time to come and is 
permitted to carry its intended mission to a suc- 
cessful conclusion it should be made, so to speak, 
a ‘Publicity Bureau’’ where information concern- 
ing agreements, policies, administrative and other- 
wise, of all the affiliated internationals can be had. 

The success of the department will depend en- 
tirely on its ability to be helpful to its affiliated 
internationals, and if the right spirit is shown and 
a willingness manifested to make public to one 
another future policies, much will have been done 
to encourage a better feeling among both the 
affiliated internationals and the locals, this confi- 
dence will inspire a greater confidence and will 
cement tighter the ties of fraternity. Selfishness 
and individualism have done much to retard the 
progress of this movement and until both have 
been eliminated and the field of activity cleared of 
such obstacles, the progress can not be rapid. The 
belief is that in this form of organization we have 
the medium in which a broader and more com- 
prehensive analysis of the intentions of the 
movement will be found and that with it be- 
gins a new era in the development of organized 
effort. 
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SPEAKING UP FOR LABOR’S CAUSE. 


Paul U. Kellogg, of the Survey. 


Apart from dangers of accident of speeding and 
injurious processes, the health of a working force 
bears a direct relation to the length of the workin 
day. The tendency with respect to both hours aa 
Sunday work in the steel.industry in Pittsbur, 
has been, for five years, towards an increase, oa 
there is no indication that the end has yet been 
reached, There is not the opportunity here to 
analyze the time scheduled of the varied depart- 
ments of the steel industry, but in a majority of 
them the day of twenty-four hours is split between 
two shifts of workers, and the men work not six 
days, but seven a week. And a very considerable 
share of them, once a fortnight, in changing 
shifts, work a long turn of twenty-four hours. 
Employers may differ as to whether they can get 
the most work and the most effective work out of a 
man if he works twelve hours a day, or ten or 
eight. But I hold that the community has some- 
thing at stake here. How much citizenship does 
Pittsburg get out of a man who works twelve 
hours a er seven days a week? 


Rev. W. P. Lovett, Boise, Idaho. 


United States Steel decrees that organized labor 
shall go down. Gompers and his co-workers reply 
that this shall not be, without a struggle, and they 
appeal to the Government, to the great people, for 
justice. Does it concern you and me? It does. 
Let us not forget that organized labor is slowly 
securing benefits both for itself and for the rest of 
humanity. It is their fight, but it is also in a 
serious degree the fight of the whole people. As 
between United States Steel and Gompers, we 
trust Gompers. We hope he will always fight 
fair, and we want him to win. 


New York Evening Post—Editorial. 


We get back to the original argument that ina 
trade peculiarly unstable as regards the relations 
between master and men, the latter say that only 
with a union behind them can they hope to hold 
theirown. The system of piece-work is almost 
universal in the [shirtwaist] trade. The employers 
maintain that the average weekly earnings among 
the girl workers is about $12 a week. Representa- 
tives of the union assert that the average is $6 or 
$7 a week. The lower estimate is probably nearer 
the truth. The shirtwaist trade has its busy and 
its slack seasons, within the year. When shops 
are running full time and overtime, the average 
income might be what the manufacturers say it is. 
But there are at least two or three months in the 
year when the week’s pay will drop to $2 or $3. 
There area few workwomen who may earn as 
much as $25 a week; but they are the sample 
workers, artists in their line, and they hardly lift 
up the general wage level. Seven dollarsa week, 
therefore, may be taken as a very fair average for 
the girl-worker from the East Side, who always 
supports herself and nearly always contributes to 
the support of others. 


New York Times—E£ditorial. 


The fundamental question is that of the union 
or non-union shop, or, as it is called, the closed or 
the open shop. Neitherthe oneside nor the other 
has a monopoly of right and justice in discussing 
that question. It is complex, it involves vital in- 
terests on both sides, and it is one which the em- 
ployers have the same right to determinein their 
own way, having regard to their own interests, 
that the strikers have to determine it in their way 
with regard to their interests. It is possible that 
the employing manufacturers could carry on their 
business with profit and satisfaction if their shops 
were unionized; possibly they may have.to come to 
that. But if they can manage their business better 
with open shops, their right to do so is not to be 
denied. That is justice, it is also law. If without 
transgressing the Jaw the strikers can persuade or 
constrain the employers to adopt the union policy, 
that is also their right. 


New York Survey, January 29. 


There can not be normal life or development 
with a seven-day week, and other countries have 
recognized this fact and forbidden it. Canada, 
Italy, France and many lesser states and provinces 
of Europe require by law that where technical 
peculiarities of a process of manufacture demand 
continuous operation each employe must have a 
full day of rest at some time in the week, and this 
is usually allowed to the employes by rotation. 
There is no law in this country of this sort, but 
public opinion is pretty clearly in favor of one day 
of rest in seven. 

It is to be borne in mind also that the facts the 
Survey found as to the extent of the seven-day 
week are not so serious as to the extent of the 
twelve-hourday. This prevails in the steel industry 
for practically all men engaged in the actual proc- 
esses of manufacture. eine 

The Survey published these facts as to the preva- 
lence of the twelve-hour day and the extent of the 
seven-day week in the steel industry, to call atten- 
tion, unequivocally, to the overstrain which these 
long shifts involve in their combination with the 
other conditions usually found in the metal indus- 
tries, such as heat and speed. Every man in the 
steel mills knows that there is this overstrain, and 
that it costs too much of a man’s strength. Hun- 
dreds of practical men in the industry feel this 
way about it. The mills are full of foremen and 
superintendents who recognize the evils of the 
twelve-hour day and are extremely dissatisfied with 
it. Many officials of the steel companies regret the 
situation and we are confident that public senti- 
ment generally in Pittsburg is with them. 


Lafayette (Ind.) Morning Journal. 


eLittle is known of the man who scratched his 
chin in a judicial manner and, after reviewing the 
cost of living, advanced the opinion that all the 
responsibility rests onthe workingman. Suffice to 
say he is the companion of millionaires, if not one 
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himself, and he speaks in behalf of the oppressed 
manufacturers whose families suffer because eggs 
are selling at 40 cents a dozen. If public gambling 
were allowed it would be a safe wager that this 
man who protests to the greed of labor is driven 
to his office daily in a $6,000 car, that he enjoys 
all the luxuries of the hour, that his children 
have allowances sufficient to sustain three work- 
ingmen’s families and that when summer’s heat 
becomes oppressive he and his own tour Europe 
or bask in the shade of a northern summer resort. 
He will be doing well as an overworked citizen of 
the republic if he doesn’t dodge the discomforts 
of winter by sustaining an establishment in Florida 
or southern California. And from such as this 
generally comes the wail against the oppression 
and tyranny of organized labor, with theories 
about labor’s responsibility for the cost of living. 


Boston Evening Transcript. 


Thus far American industrialists have striven for 
higher speed and increased efficiency in the 
machine or tool. The whole wealth of inventive 
genius has been lavished on the machine, the 
thing, with little thought for the protection of the 
worker, the man, running it. No country can be 
in the front rank of civilization until as much care 
is taken of the workman as in the perfection of 
the machine. This social philosophy found ex- 
pression in the establishment of ten museums of 
safety during the last decade in Berlin, Paris, 
Vienna, Budapest, Milan, Munich, Stockholm, 
Zurich, Amsterdam and Moscow. We are the last 
to take up this question, but there is always hope 
for America, in that when she does wake up she 
generally surpasses all that has gone before. 


Rev. Willard O. Nuzum, Pawtuckel, R. I. 


The Buck’s Stove and Range Company boycott 
case bids fair to become as historic as the Dred 


Scott decision. 
transferred from its original and proper grounds 
toa side issue of little moment. The personal 
caprice of a judge and the arbitrary obedience of 
his mandate is of but little moment compared with 
the issue of free speech and the publication of boy- 
cott lists. It is my belief that the Supreme Court 
will not sustain the decision of the lower courts. 
If the pulpit would speak out more plainly and 
positively on issues of this kind there would be 
less need of so much agitation along ‘‘social serv- 
ice’ lines. The social service of the Church is to 
demand and insist in the name of Ged that every 
man has a square deal. 


Philadelphia Ledger. 


It is easy to say that a girl who earns from $4 to $6 
a week and is the mainstay of a family of perhaps 
half a dozen would do better to enter the menial 
service of a household, since in many homes there 
is a yawning vacancy for the fast-disappearing type 
of maid-of-all-work. The reason why more factory 
girls have not chosen employment as domestics is 
not merely that in other people’s homes they will 
not enjoy the same degree of liberty. Manya 
woman or growing girl endures the hardships 6f 
the lot of a sweatshop worker because her presence 
is imperatively required in her own home at night 
and early in the morning. She must be not merely 
the breadwinner but the breadmaker. She hasa 


It seems to me the issue has been 
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feeble and ailing mother, perhaps, whom she can 
not leave for longer than the daylight hours. And 
then, a reason why many girls do not go from the 
city tothe country in search of employment is that 
they can not take chances; they can not stop work 
to look for something better. They do not, in 
many cases, have any clear idea where to go. And 
if they went, they would be far from their own 
homes and the possibility of giving immediate 
and personal assistance to those dependent upon 
them. 


Washington Post. 


There is not a city in this Union among whose 
inhabitants daily men, women, and children do 
not go to bed hungry, a scant bed at that, and if it 
has a blanket at all it is one taxed 100 per cent. 
And it is notorious that in many cities foods are 
destroyed in order to maintain the outrageous 
prices charged for what is sold and consumed. 


New York Evening Post. 


But in the newer Socialist party, history is 
repeating itself and wide differences are develop- 
ing over policies and methods. At one extreme is 
the opportunist who would join hands with labor 
bodies and bourgeois radicals in promoting social 
reforms; at the other is the old-fashioned, middle- 
of-the-road Socialist who shouts ‘‘No compro- 
mise!’’ and distrusts labor leaders as tools of capi- 
talism and the old parties. At the same time there 
is a strong movement from below to abase the 
strong men of the party, to tear down what has 
been built up, and make the illiterate proletarian 
king. One thing is clear: Socialism will remain an 
exotic of slow growth hereas long as foreign ideals 
exert such strength over a large portion of the 
membership. 


Platisburg (N. Y.) News. 


The post-office clerks continue to occupy the 
unique position of being practically the only class 
of Government employes who do not enjoy the 
eight-hour day. It is generally accepted by every- 
body that the Government should not exact 
more than eight hours a day from its employes. 
Statisticians show conclusively that ten hours a 
day is a common condition in second-class offices. 
Many first-class offices ruf over nine hours a day. 
In some of the very largest offices in the country 
the clerks are compelled with growing frequency 
to work more than eight hours a day and more 
than forty-eight hours per week. We all know 
that the major part of post-office clerks work at 
night under artificial light, exercising both body 
and mind constantly. We know that in the second 
class offices the clerks are compelled to take such 
“swings’’ that this ten-hour day stretches over a 
period of twelve hours. 


Des Moines Register. 


In America we have: 

Freedom of person. 

Freedom from attachment to the soil. 
Freedom from life contract of servitude. 
Freedom from imprisonment for debt. 
Freedom to move from place to place. 
Freedom to travel without passports. 
Freedom to emigrate. 

Freedom to marry on choice. 
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reedom to buy land. 

‘reedom to choose an occupation. 
*reedom of religious belief. 
‘reedom of scientific research. 
‘reedom of speech and press. 
*reedom of taste in dress. 
*reedom of political affiliation. 

Freedom of assemblage. 

These rights are so common and have been so 
long enjoyed it is difficult to realize that every 
one of them has been disputed; that every one has 
cost the sacrifice of blood; that in few countries are 
all of them enjoyed even today, and in no country 
in the same degree as in America. And yet there 
is little conscious appreciation of the privileges of 
our American life. 


Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Church of the Messiah, 
New York. 


Why is it, you ask, that the church does not 
arouse itself and enter into this fight for the eman- 
cipation of children, as though it meant business? 

I would name the evil of denominationalism. 
Here in the world today do we see hundreds of dif- 
fering sects, each concerned not with the worship 
of God or the service of man, but with the estab- 
lishment of its own private and patented and 
copyrighted interpretation of Christian doctrine. 
That society should fall intothe hands of Christian 
Scientists or Unitarians has aroused the church to 
a crusade of opposition, but that the church should 
fall into the hands of grafters, money-mad capi- 
talists, and war-crazed statesmen is contemplated 
by the church with comparative indifference. 
For this indifference I venture to offer this: That 
the men who are largely responsible for the labor 
of children are all of them sitting in the front 
pews of the churchesand paying the salaries of the 
ministers, 
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Springfield (Mass.) Morning Union. 


Under a decision handed down by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts the past week it will be un- 
lawful for a child less than 14 years of age to ap- 
pear on the stage in this State between the hours of 
7 at night and 6 in the morning. The decision 
was given in a test case to determine whether or 
not a recent amendment to the child labor law 
applied to the children employed in stage produc- 
tions. The highest tribunal in the State has de- 
clared that it does, and the decree can not be 
questioned. The lawas it relates to stage children 
undoubtedly will be enforced. There will be plenty 
of zealous persons who will make it their business 
to see that itis. But how about the mills and the 
factories? Will the same zeal and energy be directed 
to the suppression of child labor in manufacturing 

ursuits? We hope so, but will wait to see. 


Edison. 


n 200 years, by the cheapening of commodi- 

the ordinary laborer will live as well as a man 
now with $200,000 annual income. Automatic 
.chinery and scientific agriculture will bring 
ut this result. The workday, I believe, will be 
sot hours. Every man needs that much work to 
~p him out of mischief and to keep him happy. 

it it will be work with the brain, something that 

» will be interested in and done in wholesome, 
pleasant surroundings. Less and less man will be 


used as an engine or as a horse, and his brain will 
be employed to benefit himself and his fellows. 

“The clothes of the future will be so cheap that 
every young woman wil] be able to follow the 
fashions promptly, and there will be plenty of 
fashions.”’ 


St. Paul Daily Dispatch. 


No handsomer compliment could be paid to 
President Hawley of the Switchmen’s Union and 
the members of that organization who are on strike 
than was handed to them by Governor Eberhart 
in his decision to leave the State last night in or- 
der to attend the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress in the City of Washington. A great 
strike has been on for a week, one sufficient to 
bring the freight movement of the northwest to a 
standstill and at the same time cause the tempo- 
rary closing of a large number of industries. 
Hundreds of men in St. Paul and Minneapolis and 
Duluth have left the employment of the railroad 
companies and have seen hundreds of other men 
brought in to take their places, and yet there has 
not been a personal encounter and scarcely even a 
threat against the men who have come in to take 
the places of the old employes of the railroads. 


Clarence S. Darrow. 


The courts are made up of judges long employed 
by the rich before becoming judges. So they see 
things from that side. I do not mean to say that 
they take money. Nearly all donot. But they all 
come from that class of ‘best lawyers’ so called, 
because they get the big fees and only the rich can 
pay big fees, and so they see from the side of the 
rich. They go to the bench with all the prejudices 
of their class. They dine at the club, associate 
with millionaires and everything they see is from 
their standpoint. It is not a question of wisdom 
or education. It is a question of your standpoint 
in life. A man can honestly makea wise argument 
for anything if his mind runsthat way. Funda- 
mentally it yets down to the class to which you 
belong. 


Prof. W. Z. Ripley, Harvard. 


This is a peculiarly critical time in the develop- 
ment of trade unionism in this country. In the 
first place there has been economic depression 
caused by the panic of two years ago, and the em- 
ployers have used the situation to eliminate wher- 
ever possible the organized men. The trusts have 
been tried by fire. Many have succumbed by rea- 
son of weakness or fraud, or deceit in their organ- 
ization. But some of the great combinations have 
become impregnable. They are now trying to 
destroy the trade union, the only organization ca- 
pable of coping with them, and which must cope 
with them if there is to be even-handed justice 
and right. 


Boston Morning Journal. 


Ludlow has been known as a “model mill 
town.’’ The recent disclosures raise the question 
whether the model could not be very much im- 
proved. What the real American workingman 
wants is not so much gymnasiums and pool rooms 
as fair wages and steady work and the self-respect- 
ing independence that comes from ability justly 
recognized and squarely dealt with. 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS IN EUROPE. 


The European Mosquito—The “Dirty Dollar” of the Traveling Ameri- 
cans—The Backward Railroad—The Universal Objects 
of the Rising Democracy—The Various 
Views of America. 


NUISANCES OF EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 


Having in previous letters given my impressions 
with regard to matters of more serious import, I 
wish to say something about the almost hourly 
sufferings of American travelers in Europe from 
mosquito bites. The sharp probes from these in- 
sects, with the resultant pain, fever and disgust, 
the traveler is obliged to submit to continually— 
at hotels and restaurants, on the railroad, and 
often elsewhere—as he goes seeing the sights. To 
illustrate: Our party on arriving at The Hague 
engaged two mosquitos in the form of station 
porters to carry our hand-baggage to the bus of 
the Hotel ‘‘Blank” waiting at the curb at the 
Station exit. The station porters passed the valises 
over to the hotel bus porter at a point just within 
the station door. Nip! Nip! by the two station 
porters. When we arrived at the hotel door both 
the bus porter and the bus driver asked me for 
what they regarded as their due drop of blood— 
nip! nip! Within the door of the hotel the man- 
ager informed us that all his rooms had been 
engaged by telegraph but that he could give us 
‘*good rooms at a clean hotel near by,” and we 
took them. Two hotel porters who had carried our 
bits of hand-baggage into the hotel lobby asked 
me, as soon as the manager had turned his back, 
for their tribute—nip! nip! Yet another porter, 
after taking the things a few steps down the street 
to the other hotel, stood by in the hallway and 
waited to give me his nip. Seven gouges out of 
my pocket of silver change before we reached our 
rooms! But the probes of the mosquito swarms of 
this hotel reached even further. The little hotel 
charged us Hotel ‘‘Blank’’ rates for our rooms, 
about double what would have been asked had we 
gone there direct and bargained for accommoda- 
tions. And the dinner at the Hotel ‘‘Blank’’ cost 
us half a florin apiece more than the price set 
down in the guide-book. In this incident the 
reader sees some, but not all, of the methods of 
stinging which the hotel mosquitoes practice. 

In Berlin, just at the moment of our departure, 
the “‘portier,’’ the goldlaced and brass-buttoned 
dignitary who browbeats lamblike guests at Euro- 
pean hotel entrances, handed us our laundry bill, 
every article of which was charged double to 
treble New York prices. In Vienna, tired of 
bloodletting to each mosquito separately in the 

up of servants always assembled about the 
oor upon our departure—‘‘the review” they 
themselves call this evolution—I drew the man- 


ager aside and said: ‘I understand that there is a 
way of giving tips to all hands through the man- 
agement,’’ one bleeding as it were; ‘Show much 
extra shall I give you?’’ He replied: ‘“‘Twenty per 
cent of your bill.’’ 


Tipping a Conductor a Quarter. 


I was rather tickled than bitten the first time I 
got a nip in a European railway train. One of our 
party suggested that as the second-class places 
were crowded we should go into a first-class com- 
partment and await results. When the conductor 
in his jim-dandy uniform came along, he was 
handed our second-class tickets and a mark—a 
silver coin worth a paltry twenty-five cents. And 
he took our tickets and passed on without seeing 
for what class they called. The vast possibilities of 
cheaply purchased privileges on future trips 
acted as a palliative to this little sting. And the 
thought of what might happen if the traveler in 
America should try to overcome the virtue of one 
of our express train conductors with ‘‘a quarter” 
brought all our party to see the circumstance from 
a humorous point of view. Truth to relate, it 
marked the beginning of a custom we followed— 
since we learned that it was general—of buying 
our way past any obstacle that appeared to inter- 
rupt the smoothness or comfort of our daily prog- 
ress. With a little silver we henceforth obtained 
concessions from grand looking policemen, soldiers 
on guard, vergers in churches, museum custodians. 
It is a common custom for the conductor of street 
cars in Continental Europe to hold out their hands 
to receive as a tip any small change due, but first 
handed over to the passenger. You may have your 
choice in European travel: Bribe and be otherwise 
happy and free, or virtuously decline to bribe and 
be snubbed, ordered about, and forbidden to see 
things. 

Who is to Blame? 

The tipping system, bad as it is becoming in 
America, is in Europe universal and accepted by 
all classes of travelers as an inevitable nuisance. 
It often borders on blackmail. Tippers go raving 
mad in recounting their wrongs under the tyran- 
nies of the system, the newspapers by turns rail or 
make merry over it, the hotel keepers and other 
employers of the class have their excuse that they 
pay wages to their servants—but the tipping goes 
on forever. Why is it? Who is to blame? 

These questions I asked representative waiters, 
for representatives these men have, many of them 
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being organized in benefit societies and a small 
proportion ina sort of trade union. But one answer 
was given. The system is detestable to every 
honest man or woman of the serving class possess- 
ing a proper degree of self-respect. It is demoral- 
izing to all who either receive or give tips. The 
real beneficiaries of the system are the employers. 
An end to it, with a fair standard of wages, would 
be a boon of the first order to the employes, a 
means of compelling hotel proprietors to put their 
business on a basis of fair dealing, and an incalcu- 
lable aid to the tranquillity and pleasure of the 
general public. 


An Interview With an Ex-Waiter. 

“T have often talked over the system of tipping 
with my fellow-waiters,’’ said an educated man of 
the calling when I brought up the subject to him. 
Parenthetically, perhaps, I should here say that 
since this man speaks fluently and writes correctly 
four languages, has traveled much and observed 
well on the great tourist routes of the world, has 
studied some of the serious works of writers on 
sociology, and has withal acquired agreeable 
manners, he may be called educated, Without 
doubt, had he a fewthousands of vulgar dollars he 
might buy himself a title as Baron and marry in 
our best society; but he is above that; he hasa 
craving for walking in the light of truth. ‘‘All of 
us would like to see the system abolished,’’ he 
answered me, ‘‘except a small minority who in 
their moral make-up resemble pirates, and who 
cruise in places where riches abound. But the 
whole situation is one in which reform is most 
difficult. 

“Among the people who patronize hotels and 
restaurants there is a cOnsiderable element that, 
either for a week of frolic or during their life-long 
holiday, are regardless of the value of their tips, 
and through their vanity enjoy throwing away a 
percentage of their ready money. Then also are 
those grateful for thelittle kindly attentions which 
agood waiter or porter knows how to bestow. As 
for the proprietors and managers, their business 
is based on tips as one of the considerable forms 
of revenue. For instance, in many German hotels 
the waiters are obliged to give the cashier five or 
more marks additional on every hundred marks of 
checks. In Austria, at the larger restaurants the 
customer tips three persons after a mea), the 
head-waiter who collects the payments, the waiter 
who serves, and the ‘piccolo’ or beer-boy. The 
hotel management selJs to the head-waiter the 
monopoly privileges of the tips. The head-waiter 
then provides the newspapers and magazines on 
file, the city directories and time-tables and other 
books of reference called for by patrons, and 
a part of the outfit of the waiters. Of course, it is 
an old, and true, story, that of the big restaurants 
of Paris, and today of other cities and of certain 
fashionable watering places, that the waiters pay 
so much cash a day for their jobs. The pestering 
of guests to buy drinks comes, not so much from 
commissions, as from orders of the management 
that the custom of drinking at meals must be en- 
couraged. In Germany it is usual at the larger 
restaurants to add half a mark to the cost of a 
meal if the guest drinks water only. 


Servants Driven to Fip-Hunting. 
“European hotels generally take on more serv- 


ants than are necessary. It makes a showing of 
being prepared for a big business. Then the serv- 
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ants must redouble their artful moves to extort 
tips. Porters not infrequently work without any 
salary at all. Chambermaids, who are paid by the 
month, receive absurdly low pay. Financing a 
hotel or restaurant is based on the tips as a margin 
yielding on the average a fixed amount. To make 
them reach the required sum, all the employes 
are obliged to maneuver so as to put up a showing 
of earning the travelers’ extra silver pieces. Cop- 
pers rarely are expected as tips now. It has be- 
come common for railway station porters to 
demand half a franc for what onc® brought them 
a few sous or pfennigs. 


The Hotel Tip Peril for America. 


‘One outcome of running a hotel on the tipping 
system developed to the point of bamboozling 
or worrying the guests out of petty extras at every 
turn is that each year there is an emigration of 
European waiters to America to get places in 
hotels taken hold of by European managers, who, 
depending upon their servants to work the sys- 
tem at its worst for the guests, can make a business 
pay both managerand landlord wherean American 
manager, paying wages, would fail. While shop- 
keepers have in the course of time been forced to 
adopt the one-price system, the drift in the hotel 
business has been continuously away from the per 
diem rate. Another point—the big tourist agencies 
for European travel are certainly in some sort of 
partnership with the hotels for which they sell 
coupon tickets. Those on the inside of the hotel 
business in Europe know that these hotels are 
patronized largely by Americans, spendthrifts on 
their trip, staying a few days at a time and usually 
speaking English only, and therefore disinclined 
to hunt up stopping places for themselves. Hence 
at such hotels there is a harvest for everybody, a 
situation which eventually leads to bad food, bad 
cooking, bad service, and a hold-up at every turn 
of the guest.’’ 


Need of a Trade Union. 


In going over the possible methods of a change 
for the better in this sorry business, my waiter 
friend said that first of all he believed that a big 
trade union must be formed of hotel help. Tippin 
must give way to fair wages. The public ame | 
give its share of assistance. He recommended that 
guests at either hotels or restaurants should follow 
these rules, notes of which were taken on the spot: 
‘“‘Patronize whenever possible the hotels and eat- 
ing houses where tips are forbidden; there are 
such places in England and on the Continent. 
Refuse importunities for tips either through words 
or ‘hanging around,’ where there has been no 
service. Where, for your own comfort, you feel 
constrained to tip give the bare minimum, When- 
ever possible, do not tip at all." He added, and I 
felt that he had me also in mind: ‘‘Some easy- 
natured people believe they tip the nearest itching 
palm to them because of their sympathy with the 
poor. Reflection should teach them that there 
can sometimes be real charity without public 
demonstration.’ 

Railroads of the Spinning- Wheel Era. 

While it is true that through organization the 
workers may be a factorin reforming the worst 
abuses in the European business of catering to the 
traveler as he eats and sleeps, I do not see how any 
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human agency may soon improve his condition 
as he actually travels. The European railway sys- 
tem must certainly be regarded by every American 
as in almost every respect an example of ‘‘how not 
to do it,’’ except that it gets you finally to your 
destination. One of the very least of its drawbacks 
is the general bribery of guards or conductors. 
The whole system, started wrong, has gone on 
keeping wrong. 

The ordinary Continental European passenger 
car, reminding Americans of one of Barnum’s 
menagerie vans in size and build, has a half dozen 
compartments like dog kennels, the first and sec- 
ond class slightly varied in upholstery and the 
third usually having only bare boards. To get in 
or out of a car, except from the larger station high 
platforms, is a steep step-ladder climb. The bad 
air in a compartment, at night especially, when 
the Europeans close all the windows tight, gives 
an American an experience somewhat like being 
confined in summer in a freight box-car in the 
Chicago stock-yards. Barely enough cars are 
made up in a train at a main station to carry away 
the travelers who have bought tickets, another 
car or two often being added at the last moment 
to accommodate the crowd clamoring for places. 
At the big stations the porters, knowing all the 
tricks, take care of their patrons through pushing 
brutally ahead and reserving seats by putting 
hand-baggage on them. The American, puzzled 
by divisions of the train into cars of three classes, 
and the cars themselves into compartments for 
smokers, non-smokers and women alone, usually 
gets left, to take one of the poorest places or to 
stand. Repeatedly, in Germany, Austria, Italy and 
France, I looked on in amazement at a train-load 
of excited a filling up from the crowds 
of the station platforms and asked myself if I was 
in a civilized country. After the start, wrangling 
over seats and overhead rack room for hand-bag- 
gage was a common occurrence, Trunks usually 
costing extra, the size of the ordinary bag in 
Europe is double that carried in America, and 
the sight of two large racks in a compartment 
charged up to the roof with valises, suit cases, 
bandboxes, rugs and parcels, puts the American 
tourist in a state of fear lest things fall and crash 
on his head. It was to be noticed that military 
officers had valises that were really trunks carried 
into the compartments and against the law placed 
on the floor between the two benches. At night 
there is but one dim light to a compartment, so 
reading is not ordinarily possible. No drinking 
water is to be had. The baggage check is unknown 
in any country in which I traveled in Europe. No 
announcement is made of the station which the 
train is approaching. Our party paid twelve dol- 
lars for extra weight of baggage from Paris to 
Amsterdam, though our trunks were few. Besides, 
the stings of the various railroad mosquitoes were so 
numerous that throughout our long journeys we 
were smarting from them or listening to the tales 
of other travelers as they indignantly or humor- 
ously described their bites, new and old. 


Three Customs Examinations in One Day. 


One of the nuisances of European travel is cus- 
toms examinations. I have passed three in one 
day. In some countries the traveler is halted on 
leaving the station in a town or city and ques- 
tioned about the contents of his hand-baggage, 
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the European municipality itself in many instances 
having its own tax on incoming goods from any 
other part of the same country. Customs officers 
have at midnight suddenly entered the sleeping 
compartments of the passengers on the train in 
which I was traveling, including my own, not 
stopping to knock even at the ladies’ rooms. The 
European sleeping car, by the way, has its berths 
running cross-wise and not length-wise, with 
board partitions between the compartments. The 
dancing of the train on the tracks, like that of a 
springless wagon on cobble stones, of itself would 
prevent sleep, and when to this the almost total 
lack of ventilation is added the night becomes one 
of horror. On my final trip to Italy, my companion 
and myself sat up three full nights in preference 
to taking to the sleeping car. As to the customs 
‘‘visits’’ at frontiers, I was called on to submit to 
a score of them. Usually they were perfunctory, 
though on several occasions the officials were 
rough and overbearing. On no occasion was our 
party treated with greater consideration than 
when we landed at New York on our home- 


coming. 
The Question of Safety. 


When the topic of railroads is up the European 
always has one trump card to play against the 
American—safety. When asked for particulars he 
refers to the incontestable fact that the European 
newspapers frequently contain dispatches de- 
scribing railway accidents in America. If my 
readers will pardon a slight digression at this 
point, I may say that much of the news from 
America printed in the European press is a reflec- 
tion of the demand existing in those circles which 
wish the people of the United States to be repre- 
sented as crude, vulgar, ridiculous, or blood- 
thirsty. The big railway accident is consequently 
presented in its horrors on every possible occasion. 
When the investigator of the subject really gets 
down to the statistics, the United States does not 
make so bad a showing in all particulars on this 
question. I take this passage from a current rail- 
road authority: ‘‘Last year 316 of the American 
companies, operating 124,050 miles, killed no pas- 
sengersin a train accident. That mileage is greater 
than the combined mileage of England, France, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, and Italy. The pas- 
senger mileage of these roads exceeds by a billion 
the enormous British passenger mileage, Their 
freight mileage exceeds all Europe’s, with Japan, 
Argentine, and Australia added.’’ Most of the ac- 
cidents in America take place on the poorer half of 
the railroads, and a very large proportion of the 
deaths are of tramps, who in Europe generally are 
not allowed on the tracks, The great wrong; aye, 
the crimes committed by our railroads, is not to 
the passengers, but to the immense numbers oi 
employes injured, ‘maimed, and killed. It is, 
indeed, terrible to read that ten thousand deaths 
in a single year have occurred on the 230,000 
miles of American railroads through accidents. 
But it is quite equally shocking to read that on 
the 23,000 miles of railways in England there were 
killed in ten years nearly 5,000 persons and more 
than 30,000 injured. In traveling on the main 
lines in America one is just as safe as on any 
European railway, while as to the decencies, free- 
dom from annoyances, the enjoyment of con- 
veniencies and comforts, the American system is 
incontestably the superior. 
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OLD AND NEW WORLD CONTRASTS. 


American travelers abroad comment frequently 
on the difference between the Old World and 
the New in social and political ‘‘atmosphere.’’ If 
this quality interprets itself through the topics 
up for popular discussion, the way they are 
debated and the means by which governing 
opinion brings about common action, it must be 
said that especially the ‘‘atmosphere”’ of the labor 
and social reform movement in Europe differs 
widely from that in America. Conditions of or- 


ganization, suffrage, rights, legal standing, educa- 
tion, nationality and standards of living differ. 
Necessarily distinctive proposals for immediate 
changes characterize each European country. But, 
apart from these, certain sentiments and ideas 
affecting us but little in America play a highly 
important part in the general unrest of Europe. 


The Revolt Against War. 


First to be noted is the extent to which the anti- 
war feeling prevails among the working classes. 
There is, of course, growing anti-war talk among 
our own people. But, as responded to by our 
working classes in general, the sentiment mani- 
fests itself as a principle and as an expression of 
sympathy with our brothers abroad, rather than 
the announcement of a settled determination to 
oppose war at all hazards. 

In Europe anti-militarism signifies a challenge 
to governments by the workers, a defiance by them 
of the classes that stand to win much and lose 
little by the killing of thousands of common sol- 
diers in battle, and a deep-seated resolve to refuse 
to take the last step in what is termed ‘‘military 
duty’’—that is, for one set of laborers to shoot 
down on the field of carnage other equally well- 
meaning and simple. minded toilers between whom 
and themselves there should exist in this age of 
awakened conscience and general enlightenment 
a fraternity strengthened by a common suffering. 
In America were we to believe what mention is 
occasionally made in our European press dis- 
patches on the subject, a few fanatics, such as 
Hervé among the French is depicted, are respon- 
sible for an unwarranted denunciation of war and 
militarism. But, while Hervé and his kind may 
provide the ‘‘strong story stuff’’ for reporters’ 
lively pens, to amuse shallow readers thousands of 
miles away from the theatre of the agitation, the 
master players at the game of statesmanship who 
stand ready to plunge the nations into the fright- 
ful arena of slaughter know full well that their 
next order ‘‘To the front!’’ is to be followed im- 
mediately by demonstrations for peace on the part 
of the masses of the countries involved that will 
mark a new era in the annals of Europe. 

To appreciate what may happen in this regard 
we on this side of the Atlantic must realize that all 
Europe at every moment is actually at war. And 
this has been the case permanently during the 
life of every man of the present generation. A 
“‘class,’? made up of all the able-bodied youths of 
twenty years, goes, by force, into the armies of 
the nations every year. The most completely and 
surely successful business undertakings in all 
European countries are those which provide war 
m«terial—guns, ships, accoutrements, provisions. 
The dominant social and political element has as 
its backbone the army officers whose trade is to 


obey, either in defense or aggression. The war is 
on, continually—up to the point of beginning the 
killing. Society’s pulse indicating the effects of 
this warfare is in the stock exchange. From this 
fact arises the importance of every press mention 
of the ‘‘alliances,’’ the movements of the crowned 
heads, the speeches of prime ministers, the avowals 
of high army officers, the international ‘‘inci- 
dents,’’ many bits of news which to the average 
American have little importance. To the subject 
of any country in Europe items of this character 
may signify coming success or failure, joy or sor- 
row. His business, in which his all is invested, 
may soon be in danger of being wiped out; his boy, 
who is in the army, may in a few weeks be sent to 
his death on the battlefield. To the great masses 
of the nations, the wage-earners, this situation of 
incessant and senseless hostility has become in- 
tolerable. They intend to resist stubbornly any 
reckless heads of state that may set out to employ 
them as mere counters in a clash of force over 
questions which are alien to their own great interest 
in social justice. On this point, ‘“The workingman 
has no country.’’ 


How Trade Unions Promote Peace. 


Every one of the international congresses of 
the various trade unions and other working class 
organizations performs a service to humanity in 
suppressing hatred and promoting brotherhood 
among the peoples and races who speak different 
tongues. Once that Engelmann, Preatoni, Des- 
jardins, Smith, Kravatski, Van Waerts, and 
Savdos, representing internationally organized 
workers, either of a single calling or of many, 
have met in one of the industrial cities of the 
Continent, discussed their common causes and 
broken bread, they will forever refuse to kill one 
another merely because authority bas put them in 
different uniforms. And the spirit of this refusal 
will spread among all the organized workers in their 
own countries who have heard their anti-war re- 
ports on returning home. Further, all the workers, 
even the unorganized, will read of what is thus 
passing and yearn for news of peace, instead of 
responding to the continual transparently selfish 
and cruel appeals to a patriotism too often a com- 
posite of the self-interests of politicians and of 
ay) superstitions as to the wickedness of 

ated foreigners. 


War, but for the Workingmen. 


Not only the laboring classes, but many men of 
means and superior education who have their 
place in the scheme of production in our present 
industrial organism, are today decrying war and 
boldly advocating radical expression against its 
possibility. During my tour I heard many men of 
this social class freely expressing such sentiments. 
‘The war spark, which may burst into a flame,”’ 
said one to me, ‘‘is always to be seen somewhere— 
in Morocco, Armenia, the Balkans, in the move- 
ments of the British navy. 1 believe there would 
have been warin Europe within the last five years, 
under one pretext or another, had not the rulers 
known that there is a startling revelation awaiting 
the world from the working classes in all European 
countries the day any one of the great powers 
begins hostilities with another.”’ 

Never was I more affected by the spectacle at 
any gathering than when in Paris two months ago 
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at a mass meeting nearly five thousand persons en- 
thusiastically applauded German, Italian, English, 
Spanish, Dutch, and Hungarian labor representa- 
tives as they in unmeasured terms denounced 
international war and emphatically supported anti- 
war resolutions. Indeed, it is the general con- 
sensus of opinion that the final obstacle to a war 
of nations in Europe today is the determined 
adverse attitude of the workers in the different 
countries. 
“Anarchistic” Revolution. 


Another phase of the working-class movement 
in Europe but little understood in America is that 
which the European press agencies in collusion 
have decided to term Anarchistic, while the fact 
is that revolutionary State Socialism presents 
much the same program. No description of the 
present situation in Europe comes up to the truth 
which ignores the degree to which the revolu- 
tionary sentiment has hold of large numbers in 
nearly every country. The execution of Francesco 
Ferrer served to make newspaper reading Ameri- 
cans who had theretofore known little or nothing 
about it acquainted with the teachings of this form 
of Socialism. Off hand, according to their habit, 
the European contributors to our press are pre- 
pared to repeat to their readers that Anarchistic 
revolutionists are to be found only in France, Italy, 
and Spain. The fact is, whether under a change 
of name or not, a large part of the ‘‘educated pro- 
letariat’’ in Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and 
even England are permeated with the essence of 
the teaching that since the laws of monarchies at 
present are the outcome of force exercised by the 
shrewd and operated through vested privileges 
and vulgar prejudices and superstitions, each in- 
dividual, instead of obeying the resultant hodge- 
podge of statutes, is free to follow his own ideals 
of morality or citizenship. This thought is obvi- 
ous in the writings of several of the most popular 
German and British authors of the type of Shaw 
in England, a fact the insidious potency of which 
our own newspaper readers have been slow to 
recognize. They have long known, however— 
those who to any extent follow this line of study— 
that a great deal of literature current in the Latin 
countries abounds in such doctrines. The philoso- 
phy on which State Socialism is grounded—the 
inevitable development of capitalism in every in- 
dustry to the point at which ‘‘the wage system 
must be abandoned’’—is countered by that other 
philosophy which teaches that every one who has 
courage enough and intelligence enough may at 
once, in the present stage of social progress, clear 
away sufficient of the hurtful effects of capitalism 
to permit for himself an independent course. 
“The majority has no more right than thes 
minority, the millions no greater rights than one.”’ 
This is one of the doctrines enunciated. The most 
active strikers of southern Italy have been led by 
men professing such principles and calling them- 
selves ‘‘extreme individualists.”” Congresses of 
the same order of revolutionists have been re- 
cently held in Germany, Holland, and Switzer- 
land. From them come teachings such as have 
actuated the Barcelona wing of the Spanish revo- 
lutionists. In France the men at the head of the 
“C. G. T.’’ (Confédération Generale du Travail), 
are following in their practice the chief proposal 
of this school, known as ‘‘direct action.’’ Yvetot 
in his ‘‘A. B. C. Syndicaliste’”’ says: ‘‘Direct action 


consists in making the employer give way 
through fear or his interest.’’ While preaching 
the general strike, this leader commends the in- 
dividual strike, every person being free to decide 
upon the limits of his own activities. ‘‘Lesabotage,” 
which in Great Britain is known as ‘‘ca’ canny’’— 
the employe neglecting his employer’s interests 
ystematically while pretending to be at work— 
‘ss one of the forms of direct action. Noth. 
ing could better illustrate the difference in spirit 
between the American and the Continental Euro- 
pean workingmen than this pra-tice, which I have 
never known to be even tacitly recognized by any 
body of wage-workers in America—except in in- 
stances office-holders. One of Yvetot’s amusing 
examples of /e sabotage is this: ‘‘A salesman in a 
shop could give exact and full measure in selling 
a piece of goods instead of short measure, as his 
employer would have him do.’’ The leaders of 
this division of the mass of workers in Europe in 
revolt assert that through their multiplicity of 
small strikes, their “sadofage,’’ their anti-military 
campaign, their street agitation, their repetition 
at attempts at a general strike—which on several 
occasions in different countries have been followed 
by great changes in the franchise as well as in 
economic respects—they will worry more benefits 
to the workers from society than can possibly come 
from parliamentary Socialism. They assert that 
while they have been abstaining from voting, but 
incessantly stirring up discontent, often mani- 
fested in bold illustrations of their direct action, 
they have been the main factors in forcing from 
employers a shorter workday and from govern- 
ments the weekly rest day, which ali the talking 
and bill-introducing in a generation by Socialist 
members of the various parliaments had failed to 
do. They consider the eight-hour day, rendering 
self-education and improved physical condition 
possible to the workers, worth more than all the 
pension, sick fund or charitable schemes instituted 
through government. 
The “Intellectuals.” 

A phase of the European movement not possible 
among us is shown in the importance accorded 
to “‘intellectuals.’’ This is explainable in part 
by the illiteracy of the lower stratum of many 
Continental European laborers, especially in 
Southern Italy, Spain, Austria and Hungary, and 
in part by the start given tothe political movement 
of the masses on the Continent before the day of 
trade unionism. When I asked in Italy: ‘‘How 
is it that such strikes as you have just described 
to me were led by college men or others not of 
the occupation engaged?’’ the reply was: ‘‘The 
strikers were too ignorant to organize themselves 
and negotiate with theiremployers.”” In Northern 
Italy and Austria what trade unionism there is has 
been mostly developed out of the political party, 
the old-time leaders more or less holding to their 
places. 

In Germany some of the bookwriters and ‘‘Herr 
Professors’’ are still parliamentary leaders, but the 
trade unions are officered, led and in many cases 
represented in the Reichstag by men from their 
own ranks. The considerable corps of secretaries 
of semi- public semi-philanthropic bodies do much 
writing on social subjects, a great part of it neces- 
sarily favorable to unions. In England Sidney 
Webb, for example, has a place in the esteem of 
labor leaders on account of the historic value of 
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his works on labor, but politically their as 
of him has been weak. It would be difficult 
in this country for any writer on the subject to 
attract the attention Webb once did in England, 
perhaps because, owing to the youth of our na- 
tional existence, the same need for such work does 
not here exist. That the ‘‘intellectuals’’ find less 
play for their réle as the level of education moves 
upward is shown by the fact that the best labor 
organizations are invariably officered and led by 
members of their own ranks. In general the ‘‘in- 
tellectual’’ as a leader occupies a dubious position 
in the eyes of his constituents as well as the gene- 
ral public. He may be sincere and disinterested, 
no doubt he often is, and he may be doing some 
commendable work, but he knows his kind is to 
be tolerated by the rank and file only so long as 
no one among themselves can be found to replace 
him, while the intellectuals not in the unions or 
radical organizations have little for him but bitter 
criticism. Said a university professor to me: ‘You 
will observe that the intellectuals are nearly all in 
politics as labor representatives; rarely will you 
find them advising true trade unionism, for then 
they would be personaliy shunted off from a 
coveted career. I have repeatedly seen such men 
elected by the working classes as legislators, 
whence they got themselves into administrative 
places, only to find an excuse some day for going 
over to another party.’’ 


Down to Business. 


The idea of a crusade springing from the doc- 
trines of a “savior of society’’ is to some extent 
yet fostered on the European Continent at the big 
mixed headquarters of ‘‘the party,” the voluntary 
co-operative societies and the unions. It usually 
finds visual expression in a portrait of Marx on 
the wall, perhaps flanked by others—in Germany 
Lassalle, in France Louis Blanc, in Italy Mazzini, 
together with local philosophers or poets having a 
place in the hearts of the people. But everywhere 
I found the leaders at headquarters occupied, not 
with speculative philosophies, but the live ques- 
tions of the hour. They wanted representatives in 
Parliament to fight for certain needed rights or 
the practical measures immediately demanded 
by the masses. They were agitating fair play 
for their co-operative ventures, or aid for locked-out 
thousands in an industry, or measures for schools, 
for women, for the children. Several times I 
opened up the subject of the workableness of the 
“Co-operative State,’’ the possible undesirability 
of the total overthrow of the present social sys- 
tem, or the coming catastrophe to capitalism. Of 
course every one knew the litany, sermon, and 
invocation for this Socialist text, to be repeated in 
public speech-making, but face to face individually 
in conversation the whole subject faded away to 
the misty realms of the imagination. Positively, I 
never found one maninmy trip ready to go further 
into constructive Socialism than to repeat perfunc- 
torily its time-worn generalities. On the other 
hand, I met men whom I knew years ago, either 
personally or through correspondence or by their 
work, as active propagandists of the Socialists’ 
theoretical creed, who are now devoting their en- 
ergies to one or @e other practical forms of social 
betterment—trade unionism, co-operation, legal 
protection to the workers—and who could not be 
moved to speak of utopianism. 
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Certain other phases of social agitation differ- 
ent from our American movement arose, as I have 
pees out, from emigration and its causes, 
rom unemployment, from voluntary co-operation, 
from regarding the position of wage-workers as 
lifelong, from the political privileges of the ‘‘up- 
per classes’? or from a rudimentary national 
economic development, as in Austria, Hungary, 
and Southern Italy. 


The Land Question in Europe. 

It is only on looking broadly at the land ques- 
tion in European countries that the American can 
appreciate the land policy of the United States, 
for we have had a consistent underlying principle 
in our policy as applied not only to government 
lands but to our methodsof eminent domain and tax- 
ation, namely, that the people are to share in all the 
benefits. In no European country are the ‘‘crown 
lands’’ open to a homestead law. The abuses of a 
mistaken land policy, with enormous holdings in 
the hands of a few, are evident in Hungary, 
Austria, England, and Italy. The people are 
aroused on this question in Italy, where cultiva- 
tion of land within a certain area about Rome is 
now compulsory, and in England, where a small 
proportion of the unearned increment is proposed 
to be taken through the budget taxation, in part 
from lands not hitherto taxed at all. The work- 
ingmen all over Europe point to Switzerland and 
France, where the inheritance laws keep the land 
subdivided, and say there is no emigration from 
these countries. In fact, as compared with Great 
Britain, France has little unemployment. The 
land problems are always mentioned by Europe’s 
leading labor men when talking about coming 
economic changes, 


Distant, Mars; Distant, America. 

Circumstances constrained me to take notice 
day by day of one characteristic of Europeans in 
general. It was their ignorance of America. Not 
one man in ten of any walk of life among those I 
met had the United States point of view regarding 
America on any subject. Many were generous in 
their sentiments toward us, but knowledge of us 
they had little. Geographically, politically, in- 
dustrially, socially—they saw us only as in convex 
or concave mirrors. 

As others might long for heaven, large numbers 
of the working classes of Europe sigh to get to 
America, ‘‘land of riches, land of liberty, land of 
freedom in thought, land of education; land of joy, 
peace and unterrupted family happiness, since the 
nightmare of the army has there no existence.”’ 
The pessimist school of revolutionists, on the other 
hand, depict our trust ‘‘magnates’’ as monsters 
‘*sucking the life-blood’’ of their ‘‘ slaves,’’ and 
declare that the working people are commonly 
groaning under the dire consequences of the ‘‘iron 
law of wages,” except the trade unionists, who they 
say form an ‘aristocracy of labor’’ in unholy 
alliance with ‘‘cannibalistic capital.’’ 

The Old World is not our world. Its social 
problems, its economic philosophies, its current 
political questions are not linked up with America. 
All the people of the globe may be on the broad 
highway to social justice, peace among men of all 
tongues, and universal brotherhood, but all the 
nations and governments have not reached the 
same points on the road. In the procession, 
America is first. 
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LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE REPORT. 


FEBRUARY, 1910. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Following herewith 
is a report as to bills introduced in the Sixty-first 
Congress that affect the interests of Labor I also 
report in brief the status of those bills that have 
received consideration by the Congress: 

AMENDMENTS TO SHERMAN ANTI-TRUST LAW. 

H. R.1067, by Washburn, of Massachusetts. 

H. R. 3058, by Wilson, of Pennsylvania (en- 
dorsed by the American Federation of Labor). 

H. R. 2134, by Sheppard, of Texas (includes an 
imperative imprisonment clause for violation of 
the law). 

H. R. 16031, by Martin, of Colorado (follows 
verbatim the exception clause in the recent cor- 
poration tax law, which forms part of the recently 
enacted Payne Tariff Act). 

H. R. 18,400, by Cantrill, of Kentucky (follows 
the original intent of the framers of the Sherman 
Law and exempts organizations of laborers and 
agriculturists from the provisions of the act). 

All of these bills have been referred to sub-com- 
mittee No. 1 of the House Judiciary Committee. 
Mr. Richard W. Parker of New Jersey, is chairman 
of the full committee, and Mr. Charles Q. Tirrell 
of Massachusetts, is chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee. No action has been taken on any of these bills 
by the committee. 

ACCIDENT REPORTS,—AND RELIEF. 

H. R. 133, by Hobson, of Alabama, provides for 
the appointment of a commission to secure statis- 
tics regarding injuries to persons engaged in the 
industries and is a very meritorious and necessary 
inquiry. The bill was referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary but no action has been taken. 

H. R. 13851, by Garner, of Pennsylvania, pro- 
vides for an annual appropriation of $2,500,000, to 
be placed to the credit of the President of the 
United States and used by him to relieve persons 
who suffer by extraordinary calamities. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. No 
action taken. 

BOILER INSPECTION. 

S. 236, by Burkett, of Nebraska. 

H. R. 9786, by Campbell, of Kansas. 

H. R. 9965, by Kinkaid, of Nebraska. 

H. R. 10689, by Martin, of Colorado. 

All of these bills have been referred to the Com- 
mittees on Interstate Commerce. Hearings have 
been held before the House Committee, and the 
Senate Committee will commence hearings on 
Monday, February 14. 

COMPULSORY INVESTIGATION OF STRIKES, 

H. R. 3038 and H. R. 12376, by Townsend, of 
Michigan. 

These bills are virtually the same that have been 
poectoaty introduced in the ao and 

ixtieth Congresses, by Mr. Townsend, and which 


have met the opposition of organized labor. No 
hearings have been held upon these bills as yet, 
and there does not seem to be any apparent in- 
clination on the part of the committee to take 
action upon them, 

H. R. 13905, by Steenerson, of Minnesota. This 
bill is intended as an amendment to the Erdmann 
Act and also provides for the mandatory authoriza- 
tion of injunctions against laborers during a strike 
on railroads and the appointment of receivers for 
the corporations. 


CHILD LABOR. 


H. R. 14464, District of Columbia Appropriation 
Bill reported by Gardner, of Michigan. It con- 
tained a provision making it mandatory upon the 
part of the Commissioners and the Chief of Police 
to designate two police officers to act as child labor 
inspectors for the District of Columbia. An effort 
was made by Representative Wilson of Pennsy]l- 
vania and other members in the House to further 
amend this bill by adding a definite appropriation 
for the services of such inspectors, but it failed to 
carry. The bill has passed the House and Senate 
and is now in conference. 


CIVIL SERVICE REGULATIONS. 


S. 3731, by Jones, of Washington. 

H. R. 19546, by Poindexter, of Washington. 

The latier bill was introduced at the request of 
the American Federation of Labor, and isin accord 
with Resolution No. 96 passed at the Toronto con- 
vention. Senator Jones has pledged himself to 
endeavor to have the objectionable exception 
clause in his bill removed when it comes before 
the committee for consideration. Considerable 
support is being mustered in behalf of the civilian 
employes of the United States Government guar- 
anteeing to them all of their civil rights. 


CONTEMPT BILLS. 


H. R. 1035, by Bartlett, of Georgia. 

H. R. 3645, by Kendall, of Iowa. 

H. R. 4808 and 4811, by Stanley, of Kentucky. 

H. R. 13838, by Thomas, of Kentucky. 

H. R. 13892, by Sabath, of Illinois. 

These bills define contempts both direct and in- 
direct and provide for the right of trial by jury, 
etc., in cases of contempts. They have all been re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Judiciary, but 
no action has yet been taken upon any of them. 


CONVICT LABOR. 

H. R. 1058, by Austin, of Tennessee. 

H. R. 2713, by Kahn, of California. 

H. R. 12000, by Gardner, of New Jersey. 

(Endorsed by American Federation of Labor.) 

H. R. 12001, by Gardner, of New Jersey. 

These bills have been referref to the Interstate 
Commerce Committee, and to the Committee on 
ol but no action has as yet been taken on 
either. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


H. R. 3646, by Sulzer, of New York. 
Referred to Committee on Labor. No action. 


EIGHT HOURS TO COVER GOVERNMENT WORK BY 
CONTRACTORS AND SUB-CONTRACTORS, 


H. R. 15441, by Gardner, of New Jersey. 

S. 5578, by Borah, of Idaho. 

These bills are identical, and have been endorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor. 

“H. R. 16926, by Sulzer, of New York. 

H. R. 17168, by Garner, of Pennsylvania. 

The latter bill has been referred to the Commit- 
tee on Judiciary. The former bills have been re- 
ferred to the House Committee on Labor and the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 

On February 8, 1910, representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor appeared before the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, and a 
detailed statement was made by President Samuel 
Gompers covering the history of the effort to ob- 
tain action on this measure as well as the dilatory 
tactics by the opposition. The committee was in- 
formed that it was not the intent or desire on the 
part of labor to delay this biil by the committee 
holding extended hearings upon it. — : 

On February 10 the House Committee held its 
first meeting. This committee is composed of eight 
Republicans and ‘five Democrats. The committee 
meeting was called for 10.30 a.m, At 10.45 a, m. 
there were present in the committee room four 
Democrats and two Republicans, and as one of the 
latter (Mr. Allen, of Maine) expressed a desire to 
attend a meeting of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, he started to retire, when the chairman 
suggested to him to move for an adjournment of 
the committee, but before the motion was formally 
made or put another committeeman entered the 
room. There were then seven committeemen 
present, and Congressman Rainey called the at- 
tention of the chairman to the fact that there was 
a quorum present, and that the committee could 
proceed with the consideration of its business. The 
point was made by the chairman that a motion to 
adjourn had been offered, and so adjournment was 
ordered by him until February 15, when another 
special effort will be made to have a quorum 
present, so that the committee can proceed with 
the consideration of the Eight-Hour Bill and other 
bills before it. 


EIGHT HOURS OR 48 HOUR WEEK FOR POST-OFFICE 
CLERKS. 

S. 5900, by Senator Jones, of Washington. 

H. R. 19796, by Goebel, of Ohio. 

These bills have been introduced at the instance 
of the American Federation of Labor in behalf of 
clerks in first and second class post-offices. They 
call for an eight-hour day where practicable, or 
for a forty-eight hour week as a maximum, and 
make provision for overtime compensation where 
it is obligatory to extend the hours beyond forty- 
eight in any one week. Both bills have been re- 
ferred to the Committees on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, and will be pressed by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor for an early consideration. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION FOR INJURIES. 
S. 4656, by Brown, of Nebraska. 


H. R. 17263, by Sterling, of Illinois. 
These bills are identical and are offered as 
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amendments to the present Federal Employers’ 
Liability Law passed in the Sixtieth Congress. 
They provide for a two-year limitation in entering 
suit and permit plaintiffs to enter suit in any cir- 
cuit court of the United States. They have been 
referred to the Committees on Judiciary. No 
action has been taken. 

H. J. Res. 127, by Sterling, of Illinois. 

S. J. Res. 71, by Brown, of Nebraska. 

Both these resolutions are identical, and call for 
the appointment of a commission to investigate 
the subject-matter of employers’ liability and 
workmen’s compensation, ordering it to report to 
the President not later than November 1, 1910. 
They have been referred to the Committees on 
Judiciary. No action has been taken. 

H. R. 2711, by Sterling, of Illinois. 

S. 2032, by Beveridge, of Indiana. 

These bills are identical and were introduced at 
the instance of the American Federation of Labor 
for the purpose of amending and making more 
effective the act approved May 30, 1908, granting 
to Government employes in hazardous occupation 
compensation for injuries. 

These bills are before the Committees on Judi- 
ciary, but no action has been taken. 

H. R. No. 1, by Sabath, of Illinois. 

This bill has been referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary, and hearings are now being held upon 
it. The bill isa very comprehensive one, and goes 
into considerable detail in its provisions for auto- 
matic compensation to all employes engaged in 
interstate commerce. 


IMMIGRATION. 


A veritable flood of bills on immigration have 
been introduced during this Congress covering the 
subjects of deportation of felons, head taxes, illit- 
eracy tests, white slave regulations and prohibi- 
tion, Asiatic exclusion, etc. Among them are— 

H. R. 1022, by Bennett, of New York. 

. 2215, by Hayes, of California. 

. 13404, by Hayes, of California. 

14517 and 14518, by Bennett, of New York. 
. 14492, by Richardson, of Alabama. 

. 14574, by Howland, of Ohio. 

. 15431, by Sabath, of Illinois. 

. 15413 and H. R. 16036, by Gardner, of 
ssachusetts. 

H. R. 18171, by Bennett, of New York. 

H. R. 18377, by Parsons, of New York. 

H. R. 18288, by Burnett, of Alabama. 

H. R. 18399, by Sabath, of Illinois. 

S. 122, by McCumber, of North Dakota. 

S. 4008 and S. 4009, by Dillingham, of Vermont. 

S. 4514, by Overman, of North Carolina. 

All these bills have been referred to the com- 
mittees on immigration, and have been given éx- 
tended hearings. 

H. R. 12315, by Mann, of Illinois, was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

This bill provides for the prohibition of inter- 
state transportation of so-called white slaves. It 
passed the House January 26, and is now in the 
Senate Committee on Immigration. 

H. R. 15816, by Howell, of New Jersey, is a sub- 
stitute for a number of the other bills covering 
deportation and white slave prohibition. This 
bill passed the House January 12, 1910, and passed 
the Senate with amendments February 11, 1910. 
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H. R. 20379, by Hayes, of California. This bill 
amends section 2, of the present immigration law 
by inserting the following: 

‘*That the following class of aliens shall be ex- 
cluded from admission into the United States: 

‘ Persons who, under the provision of sec- 
tion 2169 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, are ineligible to become citizens of the 
United States, unless they are merchants, teach- 
ers, students, or travelers for curiosity or pleas- 
ure.”’ 

This bill was reported out of committee on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1910, and referred to the House Calen- 
dar. If it is possible to obtain the passage of this 
bill it is expected that it will most effectively 
exclude Asiatic immigration. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, 


S. 4675, by Dolliver, of Iowa. 

H. R. 20374, by Davis, of Minnesota. 

These bills are identical and have been intro- 
duced by Senator Dolliver and Representative 
Davis at the request of the representatives of the 
agricultural organizations and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and are known as ‘‘the Dolliver- 
Davis Vocational Education Bill.’’ Both bills 
have been referred to the Committees on Agri- 
culture and the prospects appear now that they 
will meet with rather favorable consideration. 


INJUNCTIONS, 


H. R. 3058, by Wilson, of Pennsylvania (endorsed 

by the American Federation of Labor). 
. R. 6035, by Madison, of Kansas. 
. R. 7528, by Hardwick, of Georgia. 
. R. 9766, by Kendall, of Iowa. 
. R. 13449, by Johnson, of Ohio. 
. R. 16027, by Beall, of Texas. 
. R. 18410, by Cox, of Indiana. 

S. 3291, by Beveridge, of Indiana. 

S. 3724, by Overman, of North Carolina. 

S. 4481, by Crawford, of South Dakota. 

All of these bills have been referred tothe Com- 
mittees on Judiciary, but no hearings have been 
held upon any of them or other action taken by 
the committees. 

All of these so-called anti-injunction bills with 
the exception of H. R. 3058, are in reality pro- 
injunction bills. 

H. R. 6035, S. 3291 and S. 4481, are supposed to 
represent the sentiments of the administration. 
They provide for ‘‘notice’’ and “hearings’’ before 
permission is granted to issue an injunction. If 
any of these bills are enacted by Congress it will 
legalize the injunction process as now applied to 
Labor, and it is essential that Labor should be alert 
to see that they are not passed by Congress. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 

H. R. 7575, by Griest, of Pennsylvania. 

H. R. 17853, by Sulzer, of New York, and S. J. 
Res. 23, by Dick, of Ohio. 

These bills provide for Lincoln’s birthday being 
aleyal holiday. They have all been referred to 
the Committees on Judiciary. No action. 

MINES AND MINING. 
- 1036, by Douglas, of Ohio. 
. 1480, by Coudrey, of Missouri. 
. 3057, by Wilson, of Pennsylvania. 
. 6040, by Nichols, of Pennsylvania. 
. 10374, by Engelbright, of California. 
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H R. 12363, by Foster, of Illinois. 

H. R. 12404, by Austin, of Tennessee. 

H. R. 12430, by Pray, of Montana. 

H. R. 13901, by Kopp, of Wisconsin. 

S. 6, by Heyburn, of Idaho. 

S. 1041, by Dick, of Ohio. 

All these bills refer to mines and mining, and 
the leading feature consists in providing for a 
bureau to be established in the Department of the 
Interior to protect the interests of miners. 

The House Committee on Mines and Mining 
reported a substitute for the House bills on De- 
cember 10, 1909. It was known as H. R. 13915, by 
Huff, of Pennsylvania. It was adopted by the 
House on January 25, 1910, and passed. It is now 
before the Senate Committee on Mines and Mining. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS, 


H. R. 12290, by Nye, of Minnesota. 

H. R. 14494, by Wilson, of Pennsylvania (en- 
dorsed by American Federation of Labor). 

H. R. 17505, by Coudrey, of Missouri. 

The bill by Mr. Wilson has been referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. The other bills 
have been referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 
No action taken. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 

H.R. 1476, by Madden, of Illinois. 

H. R. 12309, by Hitchcock, of Nebraska. 

H. R. 14551, by Foss, of Illinois. 

H. R. 15779, by Hitchcock, of Nebraska. 

H. R. 18159, by Sulzer, of New York. 

S. 3323, by Burkett, of Nebraska. 

S. 3380, by Borah, of Idaho. 

S. 5730, by Borah, of Idaho. 

S. 5876, by Carter, of Montana. 

This latter bill has been reported out of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post-offices and Post-roads, and 
has been frequently under debate, but has not 
reached a vote yet in the Senate. No action has 
been taken by the House Committee on Post-offices 
and Post-roads with any of the Postal Savings 
banks bills. 


PORTO RICAN CITIZENSHIP. 

H. R. 19718, by Olmstead, of Pennsylvania. 

This bill contains a provision for a limited cit- 
izenship of Porto Ricans, and is in harmony with 
the sentiment of the Administration after investi- 
gation by the Secretary of War, who was sent to 
Porto Rico to investigate the situation existing 
there at the request of the American Federation 
of Labor in behalf of the Porto Ricans. The latest 
reports are that the bill is not satisfactory to the 
Porto Ricans. 


REGULATION OF COMMERCE. 

S. 5106, by Elkins, of West Virginia. 

H. R. 17536, by Townsend, of Michigan. 

These bills have been introduced presumably at 
the instance of the Administration and contain 
this peculiar provision: 

‘*But nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to affect the rights or liabilities of either party to 
any suit or action pending at the passage of this 
act, nor to authorize or validate the acquisition by 
a railroad corporation being a common carrier 
subject to said act to regulate commerce as 
amended of any interest in the capital stock or the 
purchase or lease of the railroad of any other rail- 
road company in violation of any other act of 
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Congress, including the act approved July second, 
eighteen hundred and ninety, entitled ‘An Act to 
protect trade and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies.’ ”’ 

If this act is passed by Congress containing the 
quoted exception it will take the railroad com- 
panies out of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
permitting them to form such combinations or 
mergers as they may from time to time, see fit to 
make, but it will leave the organizations of labor 
still open to attack under the provisions as in- 
terpreted by the decisions of the Supreme Court 
and the Federal Circuit Court as recently de- 
cided in the Hatters’ case. It is well, therefore, 
that Labor should become more alert in behalf of 
its interests, and insist that before the Sherman 
law is amended in behalf of the railroad corpora- 
tions it should be amended in behalf of the 
workers. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES. 


Numerous bills have been introduced for the 
purpose of adding to the effectiveness of the safety 
appliance laws, among them being: 

H. R. 3652, by Esch, of Wisconsin. 

H. R. 3649, by Esch, of Wisconsin. 

H. R. 5702, by Esch, of Wisconsin. 

H. R. 7553, by Dawson, of Iowa. 

H. R. 16879, by Mann, of Illinois. 

H. R. 16881, by Mann, of Illinois. 

H. R. 16880, by Mann, of Illinois. 

H. R. 19795, by Martin, of Colorado. 


R 
S. 1986, by Borah, of Idaho. 


H. R. 3649 requires common carriers to report 
all accidents to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, It passed the House December 15, 1909, and 
is now before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. The bill 5702 requires the standardiza- 
tion of equipment, such as ladders, running 
boards, grab-irons on cars, etc. It passed the 
House on December 15 and is now before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
Vigorous efforts have been made by railroad 
attorneys to introduce amendments to this bill in 
the Senate Committee which if adopted would 
thoroughly devitalize the whole of the safety appli- 
ance laws, and would have repealed the ‘‘assump- 
tion of risk’? exemption in the recently enacted 
Employers’ Liability Bill. The Legislative Com- 
mittees of the Railroad Brotherhoods and the 
American Federation of Labor placed this matter 
before Senator Elkins, Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, in an extended 
oral and written argument protesting against the 
amendments urged by the railroad attorneys and 
have so far succeeded in preventing their adop- 


tion by the Senate Committee. The prospects at 

this writing look more favorable for adoption by 

a Senate Committee of the act as passed by the 
ouse, 


SECOND-CLASS MAIL, 


H. R. 17509, by Good, of Iowa. 

H. R. 17543, by Dodds, of Michigan. 

These bills were introduced for the purpose of 
admitting to the mails as second-class matter such 
publications as are issued by trades unions, frater- 
nal and benevolent organizations and to place such 
periodicals on an equal footing with other publica- 
tions of an institutional or commercial character. 
At the hearings before the Post-office Committee 
representatives of labor united with the fraterni- 
ties and argued their cases fully and logically. 
No report from committee yet. 


SEAMEN—TO PREVENT UNDERMANNING OF 


SHIPS, ETC. 


H. R. 11193, by Spight, of Mississippi. 

S. 6155, by La Follette, of Wisconsin. 

These bills are practically the same, and are 
favored by the seamen’s organization to prevent 
undermanning of sea-going vessels and for the 
encouragment and training of boysin the American 
Merchant Marine. President Andrew Furuseth, of 
the seamen’s union, is actively engaged in con- 
ferences in the interest of these bills. 


SHIP SUBSIDY. 


A desperate effort is being made to secure ship 
subsidy, and a large number of bills have been 
introduced by its advocates, and the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine has practically ordered 
a report from the committee on the Humphrey 
bill, H. R. 16362, but up to this writing it has not 
come before the House. A vigorous effort will 
have to be made in order to prevent ship sub- 
sidies from being enacted at this session a Con- 
gress, as there is every evidence to show that the 
friends of this pernicious class of legislation are 
straining every effort for success. 


SUNDAY AS A DAY OF REST. 


S. 404, reported out of the Committee on Dis- 
trict of Columbia, provides for one rest day in 
seven for all hired labor in Washington, D. C., and 
provides a penalty of a fine of $30, or imprison- 
ment, or both, for violation. This bill passed the 
Senate January 27, 1910, and ‘is now before the 
House Committee on District of Columbia. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ARTHUR E. HOLDER, 
Legislative Committee, A. F. of L. 
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Important Resolutions Affecting Labor. 


Adopted by the National{Uniform Legislation 
Conference, Held at Washington, D, C., 
January 17, 18, 19, 1910. 


CHILD LABOR, 


“ Resolved, That this conference recommend to 
the governors the adoption of uniform Jaws for the 
protection of children employed in industries.” 

COMPENSATION FOR INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. 

‘* WHEREAS, the present remedies for compensa- 
tion for industrial accidents throughout the various 
States are slow, uncertain, and wasteful; and 

WHEREAS, there is not, and can not be, any 
equitable solution thereof, based only on the fault 
of the employer; and 

WHEREAS, twenty-three of the more progressive 
commercial nations abroad have bettered, and in 
some instances solved, the problem on the basis of 
workmen’s compensation acts; and 

WHEREAS, we believe that such acts can be ade- 
quately substituted for our present laws and ap- 
plied to our institutions with equal satisfaction 
and profit; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that this conference recommends to 
the governors of the several States now assembled 
in this city, and to the States, that workmen’s 
compensation acts fair to the employer and em- 
ploye and just to the State, be uniformly substi- 
tuted for the present system of employers’ liability 
for injuries received in and arising out of the 
course of employment.”’ 

BUREAU OF MINES. 

‘* WHEREAS, the increasing loss of life in Amer- 
ican mining operations and the enortnous waste of 
resources essential to both the present and future 
welfare of the nation, plainly indicate the need of 
more uniform, rational, and enforceable mining 
laws and regulations in each of the several mining 
States; and 

WHEREAS, there is now pending before the 
Congress of the United States a bill to establish a 
bureau of mines in the Department of the Interior, 
for inquiry and investigation, to aid in the accom- 
plishment of these purposes; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the National Conference on Uniform 
Legislation that we earnestly urge upon the gov- 
ernors of the several States the importance of co- 
operating with the Federal Government to procure 
uniformity upon which intelligent State legislation 
may be based.’’ 


RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted at Executive Council Meeting, January 
10-15, 1910. 
CHILD LABOR. 


Resolved, That the legislatures of the several 
States be and they are respectfully urged to enact 
laws, uniform in character, which shall: 

(a) Prohibit the employment of any child under 
fourteen years of age in any industrial, commer- 
cial or transportational trade, vocation or occupa- 
tion. 

(6) Prohibit the employment of any minor 
above the age of fourteen years, more than eight 
hours in any one day. 


(¢) Prohibit the employment of any minor be- 
tween the hours of six o’clock in the evening and 
six o’clock in the morning. 

(d) Prohibit the employment of any minorjfor 
more than six days in any one week. 1" 

(¢) Require compulsory school attendance of all 
minors between the ages of seven to fourteen 
years; provide for free public schools and free 
text-books. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Resolved, That the legislatures of the several 
States be and they are respectfully urged to enact 
laws, uniform in character, which shall provide 
for compensation to workmen or their dependents, 
in lieu of and asa substitute for employers’ lia- 
bility laws, resulting from vocational or industrial 
injury, accidents or death. 


IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION LEAGUE 
WITH LABOR. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., February 4, 1970. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
DEAR SiR: You know that I am as much 
opposed to the foreign monopolization of our 
properties and resources as I am to alien labor. I 
am sending you the enclosed resolutions which 
were adopted by our League two weeks ago. 
W. H. ALLEN, 
Ex-Commissioner Immigration 
Restriction League. 


Resolutions of sympathy with the American 
Federation of Labor in its contest with the United 
States Steel Corporations and the Buck Stove and 
Range Company. Adopted by the Immigration Re- 
striction League of Brooklyn, N. Y., January 13, 
1910: 

Whereas, The enormous foreign immigration of 
recent years has been encouraged by trusts and 
corporations who seek to have a constant supply 
of cheap labor at hand in order to keep down the 
rate of wages, and to more successfully defeat the 
aims of American labor; and 

Whereas, The United States Steel Corporation, 
a concern that is owned and controlled by foreign 
capitalists, employs vast numbers of these alien 
laborers to keep down the rate of wages in its 
numerous plants, and to destroy American labor 
unions; and 

Whereas, The American Federation of Labor 
has originated a movement to protect American 
workingmen from the exactions and tyranny of 
this foreign owned monopoly; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Immigration Restriction 
League of Brooklyn, N. Y., hereby extends its 
hearty sympathy in behalf of American working- 
men; and be it further 

Resolved, That this League also extends its 
hearty sympathy with those officers of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor who have been threatened 
with imprisonment for daring to exercise their 
inherent right as American freemen in asking 
their friends not to patronize any concern which 
is acting detrimental to their interests. 
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WHAT OuR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING. 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC, 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
w» This includes: 


dg A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 


"Taken in connection with the re 


ports from secretaries of international unions, this department 


gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Bill Posters. 


William McCarthy.—State of employment has 
not been satisfactory, but at this writing there 
seem to be signs of improvement. At present we 
have a strike on in Chicago for increased wages. 
About 100 members are affected. 


Blacksmiths and Helpers. 

Wm, F. Kramer.—Trade conditions in our line 
are fair. The formation of railroad and metal 
trades departments engages the attention of many 
of our unions at this time. New unions have been 
formed in Oklahoma and Indiana. 


Brick, Tile and Terra Cotta Workers. 

Wm. Van Bodegraven.—Some of our unions 
have signed renewals of their last year’s wage 
scales, but a number of them have established in- 
crease of 10 per cent in wages. Trade conditions 
very poor. We are organizing and agitating in 
Chicago where there is need of organization in 
some plants. Throughout the state of Texas we 
have organizers at work and expect good results. 
Our local in Sayerville, N. J., is out on strike with 
a demand for the enforcement of the union shop 
as called for in their agreement. 


Carvers (Wood). 

Thomas J. Lodge.—There is but little change in 
trade conditions. Employment is slowly returning 
to normal state. We had two deaths and expended 
$300 in death benefits. 


Chainmakers. 


C. R. Stanton.—Our trade in good shape. We 
are hoping to gain some good results through 
closer organization and mean to put forth strong 
efforts in that direction. Nothing new to report 
at this writing. 


Cigarmakers. 


G. W. Perkins.—The cigarmaking industry has 
been dull for some time, although in recent 
months we notice slight improvement. Our local 
in Los Angeles, Cal., reported a successful strike 
of one week’s duration. This strike was called to 
maintain bill of prices. At this writing have two 
strikes on, one in Evansville, Ind., to maintain 
wages, and the other in Brandon, Can., to en- 
force the apprentice law. Expenditures for death 
benefits since last report are $14,306.10; for sick 
and disabled members, $15,000; and for unem- 
ployed members, $5,000. Our organization is 
growing steadily. At this writing we have approx- 
imately 43,500 members. 


Elevator Constructors. 


Wm. Young.—Trade conditions fair and signs 
of improvement all along the line in our industry. 
Mechanics in Philadelphia obtained increase of 
6% cents an hour, and working hours reduced from 
forty-eight to forty-four hours a week. This was 
secured through strike. Weare constantly guard- 
ing our interests and whenever the opportunity 
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presents endeavor to better our conditions. A new 
union was chartered in Rochester, N. Y., during 
the month. 

Engineers (Steam). 


R. A. McKee.—The following new unions have 
been chartered by our international union since 
last report: New Orleans, La.; Little Rock, Ark.; 
Port Hope, Ont.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Greenfield, Mass.; 
Zanesville, Ohio; Bedford, Ind., and Oshawa, Ont. 


Engravers (Watch Case). 

Otto F. Altenburg.—Trade conditicns good in 
the union shops, and we look for a good year. 
Most of the non-union shops are working three 
and four days a week only. We have no unem- 
ployed members; all are working full time. 


Foundry Employes. 
George Bechtold.—In the coming year we will 
_ devote all our efforts and all money that can be 
raised for the purpose to organization work. 
Trade conditions generally good. No strikes or 
lockouts to report. We chartered a new union in 
Cambridge, Mass., recently. 


Glass Workers. 
Wm. Figolah.—Business dull in our industry at 
this writing. We expect to send out an organizer 
on the road this spring. 


Horseshoers. 
Roady Kenehan.—Our members have enjoyed 
steady work throughout the winter. Nothing new 
to report at this writing. 


Jewelry Workers. 

Geo. ]. Bessinger.—Business is poor at this time. 
We have reduced the workday from fifty-nine 
to fifty-four and fifty-three hours per week. 
Factories have been made more sanitary through 
union agitation and activity. We expect to or- 
ganize locals throughout the United States and 
Canada, and have held a series of mass meetings. 


Lace Curtain Operatives. 
Wm. Borland.—State of employment fair and 
shows steady improvement. Since last report we 
have expended $925 in death benefits. 


Lathers (Wood, Wire and Metal). 

Ralph V. Brandt.—Since last report we have 
chartered new unions in South River, N. J.; Walla 
Walla, Wash., and New Rochelle, N. J. We have 
strike on in Pittsfield, Mass., against the open 
shop. Generally speaking trade conditions are 


fair. 
Leather Workers. 


_ &. V. Turnguist.—Business pretty fair in our 
industry. Wages have been raised in New York 
city and vicinity. We intend in the future to 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, 


ALABAMA. 

Bessemer.—John W. Cason: 

Conditions are satisfactory in all lines and work 
is steady. The union men are far in advance of 
= unorganized workers as regards wages and 

ours. 
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take a decided stand for the union shop in our 
contracts. 


Machine Printers and Color Mixers. 


Chas. McCrory.—Our industry is holding its 
own very well. Throughout our jurisdiction we 
find conditions good and plenty of orders for work. 


Molders. 


Victor Kleiber.—Business good in our line. New 
unions have been formed in Canada and Pennsyl- 
vania. Our total membership now is 50,000. At 
this writing we have a number of strikes on in 
various localities. 


* Paving Cutters. 


John Sheret.—We have formed new unions in 
Granite Falls, Wash., and Franklin, Me. Trade 
conditions dull during the winter in our industry. 
No strikes or troubles to report. We expended 
$200 in death benefits during the month. 


Print Cutters. 


Thos. G. Eastwood.—Al\ our members working 
steadily. No strikes or troubles to report. 


Powder Workers. 


Chas. L. Thomas.—Everything quiet in our line. 
We intend to adopt the use of the union label on 
powder made by union workmen. 


Pulp, Sulphite, and Paper Mill Workers. 


John H. Malin.—Conditions are fair and steadily 
improving in our trade. No strikes to report. 


Slate and Tile Roofers. 

J. M. Gaviak.—State of employment in the slate 
roofing industry shows rapid improvement. No 
strikes or troubles. Several locals have secured 
advanced wages. A number of our unions are pre- 
paring to demandincrease in wages. We expect to 
organize a number of new unions. We had two 
deaths and spent $200 in death benefits. 


Steel PlategT ransferrers. 

D. H. Sherman.—Trade conditions show steady 
improvement. Business good at this writing. So 
far there has been very slight improvement in 
wages, however. We are contemplating a move- 
ment to put in force a protection fund for our 
members. 

Stove Mounters. 


J. H. Kaefer.—Trade conditions show steady im- 
provement. Since last report we expended $100 
in benefit for deceased member. 


Travelers’ Goods and Leather Novelty Workers. 
Murt Maione.—Business fair and continues to 
improve. Nothing new to report at this time. 


AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


Coal City.—S. P. Cheatham: 

Condition of organized labor is better than the 
unorganized. The unions have maintained wages, 
but unorganized trades were forced to accept 
wage reduction. Cotton mills are working half 
time. 
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Mobile.—George W. Jones: 

Central trades council of this city is active and 
working harmoniously. Employment is fairly 
steady. Union label league and printing trades 
council are pushing the work for the union labels. 


ARKANSAS. 
Midland.—C. J.*Acton: 
Employment in all industries good. Organized 
labor in good healthy condition, and far in ad- 
vance of the unorganized. The State Federation of 
Labor is taking steps toward pushing the union 


labels. 
COLORADO. 


Denver.—Frank J. Pulver, R. E. Croskey, E. M. 
Gross, Geo. A. Hally and M. T. Hickey: 

The unorganized workers here are far behind 
the organized as regards conditions, wages and 
hours, and they are beginning to awake to the 
necessity of united action. This is proved beyond 
a doubt by the number of new unions being organ- 
ized. The unorganized street-car men are agitating 
for increased wages, but are afraid to join the 
organization which has that end for its purpose. 
Until they do join this organization they stand no 
show of getting the increase. Web-pressmen 
secured increase of 32 per centin wages and reduc- 
tion of one hour per day and three hours less on 
Saturday. About forty members working on daily 
newspapers were involved in this strike, lasting 
two days. Stereotypers obtained increase of 20 per 
cent in wages without trouble. State Federation 
of Labor is making enormous gain; its officers are 
energetically pushing the work of organization 
and affiliation throughout the State. We have the 
best and most effective union label league in exist- 
ence. The labor department in this State has been 
increased in force from one to eighteen persons, 
through legislation of last session. School teach- 
ers assembled in State organization voted to 
affiliate with organized labor. Plate printers, 
brickmakers, meat cutters and several other trades 
are organizing unions. Elevator conductors organ- 
ized during the month. Trades council is taking 
active part in special election to purchase Denver 
water works system or to build municipal plant; 
also to amend city charter to include the initiative 
and referendum and recall provisions. An iron 
molder was arrested for violating the boycott law 
(picketing); at the first trial the jury disagreed 
and at the second trial the district attorney moved 
for ‘“‘nolle prosse’’ and the case was dismissed. 
The law has been on the statute books several years, 
and several cases tried, without conviction as yet. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bristol.—Theodore West: 

Building trades are pretty well organized, but 
other industries show the need of organization. 
Work is steady in most trades. Carpenters are re- 
ceiving $3 for eight-hour day and expect to secure 
$3.28 as minimum wage per day after the first of 
May. There is good demand for all union labels. 


Hartford.—T. J. Sullivan and James T. Manee: 

Organized labor enjoying fair conditions. Build- 
ing trades at this season are rather dull owing to 
weather conditions. The strike of the tire workers 
is coming along in good shape, with good pros- 
pects of their winning. This strike was caused by 
the pro 1 of a wage reduction amounting to 
about 30 per cent. Wagesare good in all organized 


industries. Few strikes have occurred. Arbitration 
is employed instead. Cooks and waiters report 
large increase in membership during the month. 
Tire workers have organized. Organization work 
is taken up in all lines and clerks look for large 
increase in membership. Have several new unions 
under way, among them the shirtwaist workers. 
Good work has been done throughout the State for 
the extermination of consumption. Appropriations 
being made for*the maintenance of sanatoriums. 
The last session of legislature also passed legisla- 
tion favorable to the demands of organized labor, 
particularly in regard to the battle against con- 


sumption. 
FLORIDA. 

Miami.—A. D. Hill: 

Organized trades in this city enjoy the eight- 
hour day. The lowest wage paid in the organized 
building trades is $3.50 a day. Printers have the 
union scale in every office in the city. Clerks are 
securing improved conditions; fishermen have 
more than doubled their pay and bettered their 
conditions. The unorganized workers naturally 
follow along behind, as the unions set the standard 
for wages and conditions. Never before has em- 
ployment been so continuous and steady as for the 
past ten months. We have not had any strikes. 
The unions have been able to secure their demands 
without trouble. All printing houses and cigur fac- 
tories have applied for union labels. The unions 
recently organized are doing well. Barbers, elec- 
tricians, saleswomen, two unions of fishermen, 
teamsters, stenographers and bookkeepers, cement 
workers, motormen and waiters are under way. 
We have fifteen unions in line here and working 
in harmony. 

St. Augustine.—John H. Pomar: 

Organized labor in fair shape and steadily em- 
ployed. Wages are good. We have no strikes or 
troubles to report. 


GEORGIA. 


Altlanta.—Jerome Jones: 

Organized labor is in excellent condition. Build- 
ing trades are now making greater progress than 
for years. Central body here is in excellent shape 
and will shortly celebrate nineteenth anniversary 
of its existence. A splendid series of lectures on 
the eight-hour day has been inaugurated by the 
central body. The next meeting will be addressed 
by Hon. Hoke Smith, former Secretary of the 
Interior. All organized workers are steadily at 
work. 

Savannah.—W. S. Harris: 

Work is plentiful and conditions are very 
satisfactory. The unions have established a 
shorter workday and higher wage rate than was 
obtained before their organization. Unorganized 
trades share to some extent the improved condi- 
tions of today. We try to push all union labels. 


ILLINOIS. 


Alton.—O. V. Lowe: 

Alton '; pretty well organized. Norecent changes 
in wage: or conditions. Employment has been 
unsteady. Teamsters and cement workers will 
probably organize in the near future. 

Chicago.—J. E. Quinn, J. C. Colgan and A, C. 
Mendell: 

Employment is fairly steady, although business 
has not yet reached a normal point. Weather 
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conditions have kept some industries tied down. 
Patternmakers have obtained the eight and one- 
half hour day and half day on Saturday, which 
went into effect January 1, 1910. This was secured 
without wage reduction and without strike or 
trouble. The arbitration proceedings in the case of 
the railroad telegraphers and the railroad com- 
panies is of interest to the workers at this time. 
Employers’ liability law is under consideration in 
the legislature. Barbers of Aurera organized a 
union during month. 

East St. Louis.—John F. O'Flaherty: 

At this writing things are quiet, but prospects 
are bright for the coming season. Wages and 

conditions are about the same as last year. Car 
inspectors have formed union. Will probably have 
musicians and laundry workers under way shortly. 
We urge the consistent demand for all union labels 
at all times. 

Edwardsville—Peter Dresch: 

State of employment is as good as can be ex- 
ected at this season of the year. Organized 
abor is making steady progress, and enjoying fair 

conditions. Central Trades Council is booming the 
union labels. 

Harrisburg.—Chas. A. Sullivan: 

On account of the very cold season we experi- 
enced during the winter, the building trades were 
pretty much restricted as to activity. All street 
work had to be abandoned until more favorable 
weather. This also forced a large number of union 
men to be idle. No strikes or changes in wages 
since last report. Good work is done for all union 
labels. 

Kewanee.—T. R. Davis: 

Organized trades are well employed with the 
exception of cigarmakers, who work about two- 
thirds time only. Union men secure better wages 
and conditions than those obtained. by unorganized 
workers. We demand the union labels at all 
times. 

Lewistown.—A. J. Stutes: 

Conditions here are fair considering the season 
of the year. Employment has beén somewhat 
uncertain and can not be counted steady until the 
spring of the year. 

Mi. Olive.—F. W. Dingersen: 

Organized labor in fair shape and pretty steadily 
employed. No changes in wages or conditions 
since last report. 

O’ Fallon.—F. M. Evans: 

All mines are working full time, but outside work 
is very dull. Organized workers seem to have the 
preference with the employers here. Good de- 
mand for all union labels. 

Pontiac.—Joséph Murphy: 

Mechanics are enjoying steady work, but un- 
skilled laborers find work slack just at present. 
We have no strikes or troubles. Nine hours a day 
constitutes the workday here. Union men have 
many advantages over the unorganized, especially 
as to wages and hours. In many instances the 
non-unionists make demands for the union scale 
of wages. Several new mining laws are before the 
legislature. Good demand for all union labels. 

Rockford —Fred R. Bailey: 

Practically all organized workers are steadily 
employed. Organized labor in fine shape. We are 
getting higher wages and better conditions than 
the unorganized obtain. No strikes or troubles 
to report. 
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Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

All trades report progress. Organized labor in 
splendid shape. No strikes or lockouts to report. 
The workers in this section are pretty well organ- 
ized. Trades assembly in fine working condition. 
All unions here have union label committees work- 
ing for the advancement of the union labels gen- 
erally. ° 


INDIANA. 


Bedford.—Samuel R. Stevens: 

Condition of organized labor is very satisfactory. 
We look for general improvement in wages 
and hours in the near future. Workingmen 
have been elected to city offices. There is 
good demand forall union labels. Planermen, 
engineers, hookers, sawyers, trades council, team- 
sters, blacksmiths, electrical workers, telephone 
girls, and planermen of Bloomington have organ- 
ized recently. Clerks, laundry workers, painters, 
and other trades at Bloomington, Ind., and Mit- 
chell, Ind., are about to form unions. 


East Chicago.—John J. Sullivan: 

Employment is steady. There is more work to 
be had at this time than at any time during the 
past two years. Union men have shorter workday 
with about 25 to 30 per cent more in wages than 
the unorganized workers receive. The unorgan- 
ized workers are waging strike against the Standard 
Steel Car Works. 


Elkhawrt.—A. Eshleman: 

Union men are enjoying good conditions and 
steady work. We have two labor men on the City 
Council and another occupies the office of Com- 
missioner of Public Works. We are always agi- 
tating the union labels and expect to form a union 
label league shortly. Will have a couple of other 
new unions under way soon. 


Fort Wayne.—\. D. Redding: 

Conditions are very good for organized trades. 
The union men get better wages and conditions 
than the unorganized workers. All difficulties 
have been settled without strikes and in a number 
of instances we have bettered our conditions and 
increased wages. Employment is steady. Building 
trades section has been organized. Textile workers, 
shoe workers, and bookbinders are likely to or- 
ganize shortly. 


Logansport.—Dora Smith and O. P. Smith: 

The new year brought fair prospects to labor in 
this vicinity. There are prospects of a number of 
new buildings being erected during the season and 
the outlook for work in the building industry is 
better than at any time during the past two years. 
Pennsylvania Railroad shops are working full 
time. Employment is pretty steady in all lines. 
The organized working people have a much better 
opportunity to withstand the high prices of living 
than the unorganized workers, whose wages at 
times are far below the union standard. Women’s 
label league will make special efforts during the 
year to interest women workers in trades unions. 
Cigarmakers throughout the State expect to form 
a State blue label leagne. Indiana State Federa- 
tion of Labor will go into politics this year, in 
order to secure legislation favorable to labor 
throughout the State. Expect to report organiza- 
tion of a federal labor union of women workers; 
also a union of stenographers. 
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Mt. Vernon.—J. K. Kreutzinger: 

Factories have had steady employment, but out- 
side work has been dull. New city council granted 
increase from 15 to 20 cents per hour. Clerks have 
secured the early closing. The union labels are 
generally demanded. 


Muncie.—W. S. Porter: 

All labor here in fair shape. Work is steady. 
Wages satisfactory. New contracts will be made 
with increased rate of wages, which we expect to 
enforce without trouble. Good demand for the 
union labels. 


New Albany.—Jas. M. Lewis: 

Industrial conditions in all lines are fair. Work 
is pretty steady. Nothing new to report at this 
time. 


IOWA. 


Burlington.—Geo. Young: 

From the viewpoint of organized labor in Bur- 
lington, everything looks bright for the spring 
season. Contracts for building are being put out, 
and we look for a busy season in building indus- 
tries. Teamsters enjoyed steady work during the 
splendid ice harvest this year. The wages of or- 
ganized workers were maintained in this section 
during 1909. The unions held their own and in 
some instances made gratifying gain in member- 
ship. Home industry is pushed vigorously and 
this means an increase in the sale of union label 
goods. Unorganized labor in bad shape and we 
look for the organization of several new unions. 


Cedar Rapids.—A. J. Cronkhite: 

Conditions are good in all organized trades, but 
state of employment is not what it should be. We 
urge the demand of all union labels: 


Des Moines.—Geo. F. Moorehead: 

Throughout the entire State we find organized 
labor in splendid shape. Prospects are bright for 
steady growth of all trade unions. The wages 
secured by union men are far above those accepted 
by unorganized workers. The working day has 
been shortened and material increase in wages 
secured without strike. Employment is compara- 
tively steady, considering the winter season. Car- 
penters have formed union at Cedar Falls and mill 
men at Waterloo organized recently. A building 
trades department is being formed at Marshall- 
town. 


Keokuk.—J. C. Karle: 
Organized labor in fair shape and most indus- 
tries are steadily employed at this writing. 


Sioux City.—J. H. Strief: 
_ With exception of building trades other organ- 
ized industries have enjoyed fairly steady work 
during the winter. The trades assembly of this 
city will have in line a number of new unions in 
good working order this spring. Hope to report 
organization of the street railway men, structural 
iron workers, bartenders, and clerks next month. 


Vaterloo.—E. G. Pullen: 

Work issteady. Allorganized industries steadily 
at work. Unorganized workers have fairly steady 
employment, but at longer hours and lower wages 
than the union scale. The labor unions of this 
City are preparing to build a labor temple. Mill 
workers organized during the month. We are 
continually agitating the union labels. 


KANSAS. 


Independence.—H. F. Adams: 

Considering the season of the year employment 
is steady. The condition of organized labor at this 
time is the best in the history of the city. Sheet 
metal workers’ union settled their trouble to the 
entire satisfaction of the union. The building 
trades are getting together and forming a building 
trades council. Plasterers and electricians have 
formed unions. Have unions of hodcarriers, ce- 
ment workers, molders, and teamsters under way. 

fola.—Pratt Williamson: 

Conditions here are not what should be, but 
the organized workers receive better pay and 
shorter hours than the unorganized. We look for 
better conditions with the spring season. Consider- 
ing the very cold winter season we had, work was 
fairly steady in most industries. During the past 
month, some of the unions report increased 
membership. The job on the construction of the 
new t office has been unionized. All union 
labels are demanded. 

Pitisburg.—J J. Nolan and G. W. Winkler: 

Few union men in this section are out of work. 
Employment steady in most lines. Organized 
labor in good shape, having maintained standard 
rate of wages despite the attempts to force wage 
reduction. Two new unions are under way. 


Topeka.—W. E. Bryan: 

Organized trades continue to enjoy higher wages 
and shorter workday than non-union workmen 
obtain. Employment has been very limited in the 
building trades on account of the severity of the 
weather. Many buildings are under way and work . 
will resume in good shape as soon as the weather 
conditions permit. A federal union and teamsters 
are about to organize. 


KENTUCKY. 


Lexington.—A. Bablitz: 

Work is fairly plentiful in all lines. Organized 
trades in fair shape. No strikes or troubles, 
Barbers are likely to organize. 

Loutsville.—Pete Campbell: 

Organized labor is maintaining its unions, and 
in most casesincreasing membership. The outlook 
in the building trades lines is excellent, and a 
move is on foot to have a good live organization in 
the field when the season opens, The pressmen 
and assistants are entering upon the twenty-third 
month of their strike for an eight-hour day, and 
report the union in good condition. The iron 
molders’ strike is also progressing satisfactorily, 
and they expect developments within the month. 
The General Assembly is now in session, the State 
Federation of Labor and other organizations will 
have legislative committees in attendance and co- 
operate to secure favorable legislation. The plumb- 
ers’ local has been successful in naming the 
plumbing inspector of this city and has a State 
plumbing law before the legislature at the present 
time which it expects to pass with little or no 
opposition. The organized trades work under con- 
ditions far in advauce of the unorganized. Hod- 
carriers organized during the month. 

Marion.—George F. Jennings: 

The farmers throughout this section are pretty 
well organized. We had one strike of the tobacco 
stemmers who were threatened with cut in wages 
from 45 to 33 cents per hundred pounds. The 
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strike was successful in maintaining the wage 
scale. The unions are winning the sympathy of 
the people more generally than ever before. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Adams.—C. W. Wells: 

Work is steady for textile working industries, 
but building trades have not yet started to work. 
Conditions of organized labor are decidedly better 
than the unorganized. 

Cambridge.—Harry W. Joel: 

Condition of organized Jabor good. We have 
the eight-hour day and Saturday half-holiday. 
Work is steady. Unorganized laborers work the 
ten-hour day for $1.94 and their work is net 
steady. The unorganized factory workers are 
working the ten-hour day for 30 per cent lower 
wages than the organized factory employes. There 
is good demand for all union labels in this city. 

Chicopee.—Jas. F. Murphy: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily 
employed. We have had no recent changes in 
wages or hours. Textile workers are likely to 
organize soon. A candidate whose official record 
was opposed to labor was recently defeated in his 
run for office in this city. 


Holyoke.—Thos. J. Durnin: 

There is plenty of work for all in this section. 
In many industries, better hours and wages have 
been secured without strike. The fifty-six hour 
law has been enforced in many places without 
any wage reduction. Have organized two new 
. unions recently. Have one new union under way at 
Worcester. 


Lowell.—¥F. V. Turnquist: 

Organized !abor making slow but steady prog- 
ress. Condition of unorganized labor seems to be 
very unsatisfactu-y. The mills in Lowell as well 
as throughout the State have now gone on the 
fifty-six hour per week basis as result of the law 
passed at last session of legislature. We are adver- 
tising the union labels; are pushing the work as 
far as is possible in that direction. 

New Bedford.—Samuel Ross: 

Organized trades in fairly good shape, although 
employment is somewhat uncertain. Through the 
enforcement of State legislation the workday has 
been reduced about 2 hours per week in most 
industries. Spinners of Montreal are likely to form 
union soon. There is general agitation for all union 
labels. 

Newton.—M. L,. Chivers: 

Condition of organized labor satisfactory. No 
strikes or trouble to report. The winter months 
enforced some idleness in outdoor industries. The 
wages and hours of the unorganized workers do 
not compare at all favorably with the union 
standard. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit.—W. J. Emery: 

The fact that organization among the workers 
is just as necessary for their success as among 
other factors in society is daily becoming more 
apparent to all observers and the workers them- 
selves are not the last to recognize this truth. We 
look forward to a successful year of organization 
during 1910, and hope to see the unions in better 
shape through closer affiliation than ever before. 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


The union label agitation can not be carried on too 
strong, as the union label is now more than ever 
before recognized as a powerful means of protec- 
tion. Expect to report the organization of a cen- 
tral body at Owosso and possibly a federal labor 
union very soon. 

Flint.—John A. C. Menton: 

State of empioyment fair. We have no strikes or 
troubles to repurt. Shorter hours and better pay 
are secured by the union men than those obtained 
by unorganized workers. Electrical workers have 
formed union. 

Grand Rapids.—H. A. Sinclair: 

Business has been very dull in building trades. 
No demand for labor in that line. Wages and 
hours have slightly improved without strike. Car 
penters, painters, plumbers, sheet metal workers, 
and lathers have organizations, but miscellaneous 
trades are in bad need of organization Stationary 
firemen formed union recently. Hodcarriers, 
building laborers, and retail clerks are about to 
form unions. 

Jackson.—O. E. Reaves: 

All organized labor steadily employed. Do not 
know of one union man out of work, employment 
is exceptionally good for this time of the year. 
Some of the unorganized workers however, find it 
somewhat difficult to secure steady employment. 
The trades council has held open meetings with 
splendid results. John P. Frey and J. J. Manning 
addressed one of these meetings. Steamfitters and 
car workers have formed unions. Building labor- 
ers and lathers are about to form unions. 

Kalamazoo.—E. H. Ellis: 

All delegates to the trades council report general 
activity and renewed interest among the organ- 
ized working people of this city. Work is steady. 
Machinists, brewery workers and stage employes 
have formed unions. 

Lansing.—\,. B. Morris: 

Organized labor in fair condition, much better 
than the unorganized, although the excessive cost 
of living is equal to a wage reduction. Employ- 
ment is steady. There is good demand for skilled 
‘mechanics. Patternmakers recently organized a 
union which embraces nearly all members of that 
trade in this city. Efforts are being made to organ- 
ize a union of machinists. 

Saginaw.—Wm. Ferris: 

Employment is fairly steady for organized work- 
ers, who also enjoy fair conditions and higher 
wages than the unorganized workers. Efforts are 
being put forth to increase the membership of the 
various trade union organizations in this city. 
Every union has a union label committee working 
in the interests of the union labels. 


MINNESOTA. 

Minneapolis.—E. G. Hall: 

The card and label committees of the trades and 
labor assembly are about to open a campaign in 
behalf of all trades having working cards and 
union labels, They have secured a moving picture 
outfit which will be used in connection with the 
work of organization committee of this central 
body and other central labor unions, Much good 
is expected as result of this agitation. Work is 
fairly steady. The strike of the switchmen con- 
tinues about the same, with hopes of an adjust- 
ment satisfactory to all. 
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Red Wing.—Wm. Schilling: 

Upon investigating conditions here one finds 
the union men far in advance of the non-unionists. 
The unorganized wages range from $1.50 to $1.75 
per day, while the union scale is from $2.75 to $4 
a day of nine hours. There is good demand for all 
union labels. 

Winona.—Phil. J. Warren: 

Organized labor throughout this part of the 
State is in better shape than at any period in 
several years. Unorganized conditions remain 
about the same, with longer hours and lower 
wages than those secured by union men, All indi- 
cations point to a prosperous season in the near 
future. We keep the union labels to the front. 


MISSOURI. 


Joplin.—Charles W. Fear: 

Union men generally are well employed. Organ- 
ized labor in fair shape. We find the unorganized 
workers, more than ever before, looking toward 
organization as the remedy out of depression. 
Street-car men, retail clerks, miners, teamsters, 
bottlers, and stage employes are ready to organize. 
The union labels are discussed at every meeting of 
the central body here. 

Moberly.—C. B. Dysart: 

Work is plentiful and everything is moving 
along nicely. Organized labor in splendid shape. 
Wages are good and many trade unions have 
signed for increased wages to take effect the 
first of April. 


MONTANA, 


Billings. —Hugh McDonald: 

Organized labor is maintaining schedules of 
hours and wages, but unorganized workers are in 
deplorable shape, wholly at the mercy of employ- 
ers and employment agencies. Employment was 
unsteady throughout the winter months. Some 
unions improved the conditions of their members 
without strike. Switchmen are standing firm in 
their strike throaghout the northwest, and con- 
ducting themselves in an orderly manner, a credit 
to themselves and their organization. The City 
Council recognizes the union scale of wages on all 
city work. All unions as well as the central body 
are insistently urging all members to demand the 
union labels. Federal union was formed at 
Columbus, Mont. Wood workers and hotel and 
restaurant employes of this city have organized. 
Hodcarriers and building laborers of this city are 
organizing. 

Livingston.—A. D, Peugh: 

Organized labor in fair shape. The officers of 
the State Federation are urging all unions to line 
up solid. Theatrical stage employes have formed 
unions, Railroad shops are fairly steady as to em- 
ployment. 


NEBRASKA. 


Lincoln.—T. C. Kelsey: 

State of employment has been fair. The weather 
conditions which were unusually severe durin 
the winter affected the building trades to a | 
degree. No strikes here recently. Carpenters held 
an open meeting recently, and expect large in- 
crease in membership, Excellent work has been 
done for the union labels. Plasterers are organiz- 
ing, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord.—Chas. J. French: 

Condition of organized labor is far in advance 
of the unorganized. Employment is unusually 
steady at this time. No changesin wages or condi- 
tions recently. City laborers now enjoy a weekly 
pay-day. The union labels are gradually coming 
to the front. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Employment is uncertain in spite of the much 
talked of prosperity. The unions have maintained 
the conditions secured before the business depres- 
sion. There is a vast difference between the condi- 
tion of organized and unorganized labor. Hope to 
report a union of laborers soon. Until the times 
become a little better, it is rather hard to get them 
in line. 

Paterson.—Joseph K. Staub: 

All trades are making steady gain in member- 
ship, especially thesilk workers. Work is steady. 
Condition of organized labor is good. There isa 
greater demand for union labeled goods in this 
city, at this time, than there was six months ago. 
The Trades Council is constantly agitating all 
union labels. Street railway employes are organ- 
izing. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany.—Wm. A. McCabe: 

All trades are fairly well employed considering 
the season of the year. Prospects are bright for a 
steady season this spring. Iron molders have 
some trouble in one shop over the apprentice 
question. Hope to have it settled by arbitration. 


Cohoes.—Thos. E. Bulson: 

About 50 per cent of the workers here are organ- 
ized. As result of strike a great many improved 
conditions have been secured. We have also 
bettered conditions through arbitration. The con- 
dition of organized labor is superior to the unor- 
ganized. Two new unions were organized recently. 

Little Falls.—Thos. J. Crowley: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily 
employed. There is fair demand for all union 
labels. 

Newburgh.—John H. Rothery: 

With the exception of building trades, all in- 
dustries have had fair employment during the 
winter. Organized labor in good shape in this 
city. We are building a labor hall and have 
twenty-seven unions affiliated with the central 
body here. Am working to get carpenters of 
Highland Falls organized. They have been talking 
organization and when the employers heard of it 
they promptly offered the men increased wages in 
the hopes of frustrating the plan for organization. 
However, I think the men realize that organiza- 
tion is the only protection they have in order to 
either gain or maintain a fair living wage. 

New York.—Rudolph Modest: 

The employment office of the unions show an 
increase in the number of unemployed on account 
of the high prices of meat. The butchers’ strike 
in November involving 150 men has not yet been 
settled. At this time there are only sixty men on 
the strike list, the balance having secured em- 
ployment elsewhere. In every case we find the 
organized butcher workers receiving higher wages 
and shorter hours than the unorganized. Two 
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independent unionsin Brooklyn recently affiliated 
with our national organization. We keep up the 
agitation for the market cards. 

Platisburg.—J. C. Malampy: 

Industrial conditions good. Everybody working 
at fair wages. All building trades go on the eight- 
hour system April ist. We look for no trouble, as 
the contractors seem satisfied. Organized labor is 
recognized in city appointments. 

Poughkeepsie.—John Bradley: 

Conditions are good in all organized trades. 
Prospects bright for the building industries this 
spring. An automobile company is building a 
plant here which will employ about 500 eee 
men, mostly patternmakers and machinists. 
Wages are fair in this city. No strikes to report. 
Have one new union under way. 

Rochester.—M. J. O’Brien: 

At this writing conditions are fair in all branches 
of trade, with good prospects for the coming sea- 
son. The unorganized workers of course are only 
following on behind, while the union men are 
forcing the way for improved working conditions 
and higher wages. 

Schenectady.—John J. Henley: 

Organized labor is making steady progress, 
with good prospects for the spring and summer 
season. On the other hand the unorganized 
workers are in poor shape, and they have no pros- 
pects of anything better. Boilermakers won strike 
recently. Carpenters were able to havea contractor 
come to terms, after a campaign of fourteen years. 
Brewery workers and garment workers have 
formed unions. 

Ticonderoga.— Forest Munger: 

All trades are fairly well employed, considerin 
the season of the year. Union men are better paid 
and work shorter hours than the unorganized. 
Have one new union under way. There is 
increased demand for all union labels. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Raleigh.—W. H. Singleton: 

The organized workers are securing fairly good 
conditions, but as the unorganized workers are yet 
largely in the majority, we can see the need of 
organization throughout the State. This is a good 
field for organization. Electrical workers and bar- 
bers are about to form unions. 

Salisbury.--L,. H. Donkel: 

Condition of organized trades fair. All industries 
have steady employment. We have had no changes 
in wages recently, but we look for increased wages 
this spring. Every union man must take up with 
his representative in Congress the matter of the 
proposed increase in postage on second class mat- 
ter. If this takes effect we will be deprived of our 
labor and trade journals. Obviously, this is what 
the promoters of the bill wish to do. They may 
think the labor unions are asleep on this subject, 
but we are watching this closely as it is to our 
interest to do so. If it is desired to cut down the 
postal deficit, why is it not possible to lower the 
exorbitant rate paid to the railroad companies as 
compared tothe rates paid the railroads by the 
express companies? 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Fargo.—B. F. Lathrope: 

Conditions here are very good, and employment 
is steady. Switchmen are standing firm in their 
strike and we look for them to win. Women’s 
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label 
labels. 

Minat.—H. J. Finney: 

All organized trades in good shape, with excep. 
tion of switchmen who are on strike. Clerks have 
gained the shorter workday without strike. They 
organized recently with 102 charter members, 
Blacksmiths also formed union with every journey. 
man in the city signing application to join. Have 
unions of cooks, waiters, teamsters, and a federal 
union under way. Prospects are the best one 
could wish. We advertise all union labels. 


OHIO. 


Cambridge.—Albert Pitt and Chas. F. Baughman: 

With but one exception all organizations here 
are in splendid shape and making steady progress, 
Work in all lines comparatively steady. All unions 
in this section are using their efforts with State 
representatives to have the employers’ liability law 
passed. Retail clerks and stationary engineers are 
about to organize. 

Cincinnati.—Frank L. Rist: 

Generally speaking the condition of all organ- 
ized labor is good. Employment is steady. Marble 
workers formed union recently. Good demand for 
all union labels. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith, Ed. McEachern, 
and Jacob Spilka: 

Organized labor in good shape and enjoying 
fairly steady employment. Quarry workers of 
North Amherst, Ohio, organized during the month. 
We are looking for some favorable labor legisla- 
tion this session. All union labels are patronized. 
Teamsters have organized. Have wireless tele- 
graphers’ union under way. 

East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

Work is steady in all branches of industry. No 
recent changes in wages or conditions to report. 


Tronton.—Jas. F. Hayes: 

State of employment shows some improvement 
during the past month. Condition of organized 
labor is satisfactory. We have committees working 
in the interest of the union labels at all times. 

Lima.—W. F. Batty: 

The organized workers are securing better hours 
and higher wages than the unorganized. There are 
a good many unorganized trades here, and inter- 
nationals could do some good work, if organizers 
were sent here. All unions are booming the union 
labels. 

Marietta.—Wm. F. Debold: 

Employment is fairly steady. Although we have 
had no recent changes in wages or hours, the 
union men obtain better conditions than the un- 
organized. All contracting carpenters but one 
have agreed to employ only union men. ‘The 
union label committee of the city central body is 
pushing the work for all union labels. 


Newark.—J. W. Adams: 

Organized labor has held its own as to wages, 
hours and conditions. and the unions are coming 
out in fine shape, despite the business de- 
pression. We look for increased membership 
this spring and expect to organize a number of 
new unions. Have three or four under way at this 
writing. Employment at this writing is steadier 
than it has been for months. Expect to hear of 
the favorable settlement of the machinists’ strike 


league is doing good work for all union 
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on the B. & O. Railroad shortly. City Council 
raised the wages of men employed on municipal 
work from 15 to 18% cents per hour. We are 
pushing the union labels to the front. 

Springfield.—C. W. Rich: oi 

Organized labor is in splendid condition. Every 
industry is growing stronger in organization. 
Large number of members were initiated last 
month in various unions. The unorganized work- 
ers have made no advance and their low wages 
placed them at a decided disadvantage during the 
winter, with the increased cost of living. With 
exception of building trades, all other lines have 
had steady employment. The building industries 
look for a busy spring season. Printers will secure 
increase of $1 per week April ist. Carpenters 
expect to establish contract shop, and barbers will 
rice of shaving schedule. A new 
he Tribune, has been started with 
We keep 


increase the 
labor paper, 
all indications for a successful future. 

close watch for all union-made products. 


Zanesville.—Jos. A. Bauer: 

The unions have maintained conditions despite 
the business depression. Trade conditions are dull. 
We do all we can to promote the union labels. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Nearly all union men are working steadily, and 
securing fair wages. The unorganized workers 
are in bad shape, but in a measure have profited 
by the protection the unions wielded in upholding 
wages to some extent. Have had no strikes 
recently. 

Chickasha.—A. W. Bennett: 

Organized labor in good shape and steadily em- 
ployed. No strikes to report. Carpenters have 
raised wages from 40 cents to 45 cents per hour. 
There is really very little unorganized labor in this 
section. Painters expect to establish an increase 
of from 40 to 45 cents per hour on April ist. We 
have an active union label committee. 

Enid.—A. W. Hair: 

Owing to the persistent efforts of the unions, 
improved conditions and higher wages have been 
secured for the workers in this section. Consider- 
ing the weather conditions, employment has been 
fairly steady. We boom the union labels wherever 
we can. 

Lawton.—W. M. Lane: 

In nearly all branches of industry here we find 
the organized workers taking the lead in securing 
improved conditions and better wages. We 
expect to secure higher wages this spring. During 
the winter, there was not much activity in some 
industries owing to the severe season. Some of the 
merchants here are putting in full stock of union- 
made goods. Butchers, blacksmiths, laundry 
workers, hotel and restaurant employes, clerks 
and lathers are organizing. 


Lehigh.—C. E. Connally: 

Union men are enjoying good conditions and 
steady employment. Special session of legislature 
is now in session. The legislative committee of the 
State Federation of Labor is on the ground and 
closely watching, the interests of organized labor. 

McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Organized trades have fair conditions, although 
employment is dull in most industries. Unorgan- 


‘union man on the board of plum 
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ized workers are in poor shape, with low wages 
and ten-hour day. Good demand for all union 
labels. 

Oklahoma City.—J. D. Traylor: 

All union men enjoying fair conditions and 
steady employment. The unorganized workers— 
for the most part unskilled laborers—are in poor 
shape, and there are about thirty of them for every 
job offered. With the spring season, there will 
come several demands for increased wages, and we 
do not expect any trouble. 

Sapulpa.—W. H. Johnson: 

We have the following industries organized: 
Carpenters, machinists, boilermakers, carmen, 

ainters, printers, hodcarriers and building 
aborers, brick-masons, stone-masons, federal 
labor union and musicians. All organized trades 
are doing well and are far in the Jead of the unor- 
ganized workers as regards conditions. The union 
men have good wages and eight-hour day. Organ- 
ized labor is in demand. A mechanic without a 
union card does not have much chance here. We 
have the commission form of government; also 
have clause in charter providing for the inspection 
of all sewers, gas and plumbing, the right of 
recall, and limit of franchise to twenty-five years. 
Plumbers are organizing. 

Shawnee.—M. H. Akin: 

Employment has been as steady as could be ex- 

cted during the winter months. Carpenters 

ave made demand for increase to 45 cents per 
hour and will receive it without trouble. Organized 
labor is making steady progress. A recent injunc- 
tion case at Chickasha was decided in favor of the 
union. 

Tulsa.—Ira Brooks: . 

The union men are far in adyance of the unor- 
ganized and through their persistent efforts have 
obtained increased wages and shorter workday. 
The unions constantly urge all members to pur- 
chase union labeled goods. 


OREGON. 

Portland.—\ucy White: 

The organized women workers of this city work 
the eight-hour day, while the unorganized are re- 
quired to put in from nine to ten hours per day. It 
is most probable that they would have to work 
longer than ten hours in many instances if State 
law did not prohibit a longer workday. Work is 
steady for organized trades. Typographical union 
of this city reduced their hours to seven and one- 
half hours per day without strike. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Altoona.—J. H. Imler: 

All trades steadily employed. Wages are im- 
roving, owing to the agitation of the unions 
ere. A city ordinance provides for the fort- 

nightly pay-day to all city employes. 
vrie.—A. W. Garren and Theodore Eichhorn: 
State of employment has improved steadily dur- 
ing the past month. Some shops are working 
overtime. With the opening of spring, building 
operations will resume iarge proportions and offer 
opportunities to the building trades unions to 
strengthen their organizations. Ice cutters’ union 
gained increase of 10 per cent over last year’s 
wages. We expect to see the e . Foay ae of a 
ing inspectors. 
The central labor union now has a business agent 
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in the field. Plans are being made for the forma- 
tion of a label league affiliated with the Union 
Label Trades Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. Plasterers have formed union. 
Cooks and waiters are about to organize. Erie is 
the largest boiler and engine producing city in the 
world and in spite of that fact, the boilermakers 
are yet unorganized. While the molders and 
machinists have good organizations here, the iron 
trades have a fertile field for operations. We hope 
to see the boilermakers organized and in line. 


Meadville.—W. J. Sook and Geo. S. Wagner: 

Condition of organized labor is superior to the 
condition of the unorganized. Work is steady. 
There are no idle men or women here. Building 
trades were a little slack on account of the weather. 
Printers secured increase in wages without strike. 
All indications point to a boom in building trades. 
The demand of union labels is urged at every 
opportunity. 

Monongahela.—M. W. Forester: 

The ranks of the organizations here are steadily 
increasing. The weather conditions have been a 
serious detriment to work. Barbers and clerks 
are organizing. Unionists are demanding all 
union labels. 


TEXAS. 

Abilene.—W. T. Scarborough: 

Conditions are fair. All union men at work. 
There is good demand for the union labels in this 
city. 

Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

All shops are working steadily but outdoor 
trades have not yet started in their season. No 
strikes or troubles since last report. There area 
good many unorganized workers here, most of 
them idle. The new school buildings, the cost of 
which will approximate $100,000, will no doubt be 
built by union labor. Stage employes are organ- 
izing. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

Condition of organized labor is good, as com- 
pared with the condition of the unorganized. 
Mining industry is steady, but other lines are slack 
at this writing. All trades here work the nine and 
ten hour day with the exception of the miners who 
work eight hours. The union labels are demanded. 

Denison.—J. E. Williams and B. F. Shearod: 

Nearly all labor here is organized and holding 
its own. Textile workers, railway clerks, and 
laundry workers are not yet in line, but we hope 
to have them see the benefits of organization, so 
that they will join. Organized labor enjoys very 
good conditions. Work during the winter was 
uncertain, but we look for steady employment as 
soon as spring season sets in. Hotel and restau- 
rant employes are organizing. The label league 
is pushing the work on the union labels. 


Fort Worth.—F.N.Gravesand W.E. Auldridge: 

Conditions here are normal. There is very little 
unorganized labor in this section, with the excep- 
tion of unskilled labor. An unusually hard winter 
interfered to some extent with the activities of the 
outdoor trades. Printing pressmen gained 10 per 
cent increase through agreement. Throughout 
the State there is manifest a condition of enthusi- 
asm most encouraging. A,general awakening of 
the workers to the interests of labor is noticed. 
In many places the railroad brotherhoods and 


other associations are co-operating with the unions 
in fraternal and general lines toa larger extent 
than ever before, and this feeling is encouraged 
and stimulated by the State Federation of Labor. 
We are now beginning a campaign for the greatest 
meeting in the history of the labor movement in 
Galveston, where our annual convention will be 
held in April. Carpenters will establish their in. 
creased wage scale April ist. é' 


Marshall.—t,. Rouselle: 

About 90 per cent of the workers here are 
organized. Employment steady in building in- 
dustries and work in the railroad shops picking 
up. Union men are given the preference over 
the unorganized workers. Labor will endorse a 
candidate for the legislature and we can elect 
our men to office if we only pull together. A union 
label league is being formed. 


Sherman.—Josh McGrew: 
_ Organized labor in fair shape; nearly all organ- 
ized labor steadily employed, especially in the 
building industry. Railroad employes working 
short hours. There are more idle workers among 
the unorganized workers than among the union- 
ized. We look for a good season as soon as spring 
startsin. A union card man has been appointed 
Labor Commissioner. Machinists’ helpers organ- 
ized union during the month. Hope to have several 
new unions under way soon. 


Waco.—John R. Spencer: 

Condition of organized labor improving. There 
is greater interest and better attendance at union 
meetings. A higher wage scale is being contem- 
plated by a number of unions. Leather workers 
are working with the idea of establishing the eight- 
hour day. Employment is not steady in building 
trades, but prospects are good for busy season in 
the spring. An open meeting in the interest of 
legislative work by the Texas State Federation of 
Labor was held during the month and we hope to 
arouse the workers to action along this line. 


VERMONT. 


Barre.—A. Ironsides: 

Condition of organized labor is far superior to 
the condition of the unorganized. Splendid work 
is done in the interest of the union labels. Four 
thousand granite cutters are still locked out at 
this writing. 


Brattleboro.—Job Long: 

Organized trades here enjoy the eight-hour 
workday and receive good wages. Unorganized 
workers have the nine and ten hour workday and 
receive a decidedly lower wage rate. The newly 
organized organ workers recently secured time 
and half pay for overtime work. The organ work- 
ers, carpenters and painters organized unions dur- 
ing the month. 


Burlingion.—Walter L. Boynton and George 
Wilkin: 

Organized trades in fair shape, but the unor- 
ganized workers are poorly paid. Organized car- 
penters are getting a new bill of wages—$3 a day 
and nine-hour day. Cigarmakersand masons have 
the eight-hour day and are all at work. The unions 
are taking up the work of pushing the union 
labels. Expect to report the pressmen organized 
next month. 
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Hardwick.—Robert Honeyford: : $ 

Trade conditions are growing better in this 
locality. There are more men steadily at work at 
this time than for some time past. Painters and 
decorators, who formerly were members in federal 
union, have now formed a union of painters and 
decorators. Work is steady in most trades. 

Newport.—H. P. Sweet: . F 

Work is steady in organized industries and their 
wages range from 50 to 75 cents per day more than 
for the unorganized. Have unions of carpen- 
ters, teamsters, painters, stationary firemen and 
engineers and barbers under way. 

VIRGINIA, 

Fredericksburg.—J. J. Heflin: — 

Condition of organized labor fairly good. State 
of employment has been fair. Carpenters have 
asked for a raise of 50 cents to take effect April ist, 
and we expect no trouble. The unions have estab- 
lished higher wages and better hours for union 
men than the unorganized workers secure. Hod- 
carriers are organizing. 

Richmond.—James Brown and M. R. Pace: 

Work is plentiful. Organized trades in fair 
shape. Wages and hours in organized industries 
are normal. Many of the unions have had the 
manufacturers sign the wage scales for 1910. No 
strikes or lockouts to report. Metal polishers and 
buffers are about to form union. 


WASHINGTON. 

Olympia.—R. E. Eastman: Pm 

Organized labor in very good condition. Work 
is steady in most lines. The union men of this city 
succeeded in electing two union men on the City 
Council as well as the Mayor ofthe city. Long- 
shoremen and building trades department are 
organizing. 

Pasco.—Will J. Estes: 

Organized labor is in splendid shape; the work- 
day has been shortened and the wages in- 
creased. Work is steady in all lines. Painters 
and paperhangers, cooks and waiters have organ- 
ized. Teamsters and barbers are organizing. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Charleston.—Frank W. Snyder: 

Organized labor is in better shape now than for 
the past two years. Employment generally steady. 
Miners throughout the valley show steady increase 
in membership. Plumbers have formed union. 
Bookbinders are organizing. 
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Clarksburg.—W. R. Talkington: 

The unions have held their own and are nowin 
shape to make steady progress. Every union in 
the town is affiliated with the central body. Con- 
sidering the season, employment has been fair. 

Hansford.—E. B. Vickers: 

Organizations in this locality are in good shape. 
The railroad men have solid organization in this 
vicinity. The mine workers here have been some- 
what slow to organize, but their eyes have been 
opened and they are coming inline. The union 
men have the shorter workday and higher wages. 

Huntington.—Jas. H. Crumb: 

State of employment good. Organized trades in 
fair shape. Carpenters now get 374 cents per hour 
and eight-hour day, where they formerly received 
33% cents an hour and nine hour day. Brick- 
masons get 70 cents an hour and eight-hour day; 
their last year scale called for 60 cents an hour. 
In every industry one finds the union men getting 
much higher wages than the unorganized. Hod- 
carriers are organizing. 

Mannington.—Orlie Fulton: 

Employment in all occupations is steady at this 
writing. Prospects are encouraging in all lines. 
We have had no marked improvement in wages 
nor hours during the past two years, but the 
unions have held their own. We have had no 
strikes during past five years. The union of opera- 
tive potters here is in flourishing condition. 


WISCONSIN. 

La Crosse.—John A. Rae: 

Employment in building trades industries quiet 
at this time of the year, but we look for a good 
season when spring is here. Unorganized trades 
work a longer day for lower wages than the organ- 
ized standard. Carpenters, brewery workers, 
and painters have prepared contracts with in- 
creased wages for the spring. The workers here 
are creating a demand for union-made flour and 
we have prospects of keeping it on sale. There is 
good demand for all union labels. Have several 
new unions under way. 


WYOMING. 

Cheyenne.—James Buckley: 

Condition of organized trades fair. The un- 
organized laundry workers, cooks, waiters, and 
others are entirely at the mercy of the employers 
and their conditions are deplorable. Employment 
fairly steady. We urge the demand of all union 
labels. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


CANADA. 


Lethbridge, Alberta.—J. M. Ritchie: 

All building trades union here are going to 
agitate for the eight-hour day with no wage re- 
duction. Organized laborin fair shape. The unions 
have been able to increase wages and reduce the 
workday without strike. Barbers and sheet metal 
workers have formed unions. Laundry workers 
and brickmakers and possibly a federal union will 
be in line next month. The Canadian government 
is offering annuities at certain ages; payments 
made by small deposits. 


Regina, Saskatchewan.—Wm. E. Cocks: 

Organized building trades are in good shape, also 
printing trades. Employment has Coen uncertain. 
Provincial government passed the factory act at 
recent session. 


Vancouver, B.C.—R. P. Pettipiece, A. Letroadec: 

Our members are fairly well employed with ex- 
ception of outdoor industries. It is pretty rough 
sledding for the unorganized workers these days, 
some of them have gone beyond the point of help- 
ing themselves and accepted charity. There are a 
great many unemployed workers. Eight-hour day 
with nine hours pay has been established for the 
municipal employes. Also a prevailing wage rate 
clause in all civic contracts hereafter. Organized 
labor elected a union advocate as mayor against 
the non-union opponent. An amendment to the 
factory act is being proposed; also the abolition of 
poll tax in British Columbia. Bakers, stationary 
engineers, press feeders,and carpenters have formed 
unions. Have several new unions under way. Allied 
printing trades and cigarmakers are particularly 
active in pushing the work of the union labels. 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1910. 


April 4, St. Paul, Minn., International Associa- 
tion of Fur Workers. 

April 18-23, New Orleans, La., Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks. 

May 2, Philadelphia, Pa., Chartered Society 
of Amalgamated Lace Operatives of America. 

May 9, Louisville, Ky., Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

May 9, New York City, N. Y., Actors’ Inter- 
national Union. 

May —, Cincinnati, Ohio, Tin Plate Workers’ 
International Protective Association. 

May 11, Cincinnati, Ohio, American Federation 
of Musicians. 

May 23, Buffalo, N. Y., National Print Cutters’ 
Association of America. 

June 6, Chicago, Ill., International Association- 
of Marble Workers. 

June 13, St. Louis, Mo., International 8 -> 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, and 
Helpers. 

une 13, Place not selected, International Cera- 
mic, Mosaic, and Encaustic Tile Layers and Help- 
ers’ Union. 

June 13-19, Omaha, Nebr., International Stereo- 
typers and Electrotypers’ Union of North America. 

June 13, New York, N. Y., International Brother- 
hood of Tip Printers. 

June 13, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

June 13, Atlanta, Ga., The Commercial Teleg- 
raphers’ Union of America. 

June, third week, Columbus, Ohio, International 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America. 

June 27, St. Louis, Mo., International Union of 
Pavers, Rammermen, Flaggers, Bridge and Stone 
Curb Setters. 

June —, Kansas City, Mo., International Jour- 
neymen Horseshoers’ Union. 

July 4, not decided yet as to place, Amalgamated 
Leather Workers’ Union of America. 

July 11, New York, N. Y., International Long- 
shoremen’s Association. 

July 11, Pittsburg, Pa., International Jewelry 
Workers’ Union of America. 

July 11, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers’ Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 11, Washington, D. C., Theatrical Stage 
Employes’ International Alliance. 

July 12, Dover, N. J., Stove Mounters and Steel 
Range Workers’ International Union. 

July 16, Springfield, Mass., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

July 18, Ottawa, Ont., International Steel and 
Copper Plate Printers’ Union. 


July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

August 1, Peoria, Ill., International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

August 1, Milwaukee, Wis., National Associa- 
tion Heat, Frost, General Insulators, and Asbestos 
Workers of America. 

August8, Minneapolis, Minn., International Ty po- 
graphical Union. 

August 22, Detroit, Mich., United Garment Work- 
ers of America. 

August —, Glen Falls, N. Y., National Associa- 
tion of Machine Printers and Color Mixers of 
United States. 

September 5-6-7, Chicago, IIl., National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks. 

September 5, Chicago, Ill., International Slate 
and Tile Roofers of America. 

September 5, Boston, Mass., International] Broth- 
erhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 6-10, Louisville, Ky., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September 6, Bangor, Pa., International Union 
of Slate Workers. 

September 8, Boston, Mass., International Spin- 
ners’ Union. 

September 12, Kansas City, Kans., Coopers’ 
International Union. 

September 12, Denver, Colorado, International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 12, Chicago, IIl., International Union 
United Brewery Workmen of America. 

September 12, Philadelphia, Pa., International 
Union of Elevator Constructors. 

September 12, Streator, Ill., International Brick, 
Tile, and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

September 13, New York, N. Y., American 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

September 16-17, New York City, N. Y., Pocket 
Knife Blade Grinders and Finishers’ National 
Union. 

September 19, Des Moines, Iowa, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

September 19, Rochester, N. Y., Internationa. 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers! 

September 19, St. Paul, Minn., United Associa- 
tion Journeymen Plumbers, Gasfitters, Steamfit- 
ters, and Helpers of United States. 

September 21, St. Paul, Minn., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Freight Handlers. 

September 26, Columbus, Ohio, O 
terers’ International Association o 
States and Canada. 

October 18, New York, N. Y., United Textile 
Workers of America. 

October 18, Detroit, Mich., International Assc- 
ciation of Car Workers. 
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the United 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The following is a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penses for the month of January, 1910. (The months 
are abbreviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 

Balance on hand January 1, 1910 $158,166 71 
Upholsterers intl union of N A, tax, 0, n, d 42 00 
Journeymen stone cutters asso of N . 

tax, dec , 23 20 
Bakery and confectionery workers intl 

union of A, tax, 0, n , 125 61 
Federal labor 8227, tax, dee, $1; df, $1 2 00 
Cloth casket workers 12348, tax, o, n d, $1.06; 

d f, $1.05; 3-c hatters assess, 2lc 2 31 
United asso journeymen plumbers, gasfit- 

ters, steamfitters, and steamfitters help- 

ers of U S and Can, tax, o, n, d 300 00 
Intl brick tile and terra cotta workers alli- 

ance, tax, dec 17 08 
Federal labor 12681, tax, n, d, $2.80; d f, $2.80 5 0 
Amal sheet metal workers int! alliance, 

tax, o,n,d 
Federal labor 8584, tax, o, n, d, $3; df, $3 6 00 
Soap, soda and candle workers 103%, tax, 

dec, $1.60; d f, $1.50 
Federal labor 8037, tax, 0, n, d, 5.235; df, 


Oil cake pac kers 12634, tax, dec, 70c; d f, 70c 
Trades and labor council, Breese, Ill, tax, 


NE PRR “a oa ae 
— and labor assem, Marissa, Il, tax, 
0, 
( ventral labor union, Lancaster, N Y, tax, 
a,s,O. 


3. 


Oil and gas ve a workers 12001, tax, o, n, d, 
$2.85; d f, $2. 

Telepho a a unbare 12846, tax, j, f, m, a, 
"10, $3; df, 

Central labor union, South Bend, Indiana, 
tax, july 09, to and inc! dec, 09 

Trades council, Chickasha, Okla, tax, s, 0, n 

Fed trades council, Colorado Springs, Colo, 
tax, 8,0, n 

Central labor union, Lancaster, Pa, tax, 
5s, 0, n 

Central labor union, St Johnsbury, Vt, tax, 
aug, V9, to and incl jan, "10 

eee and labor assem, Denver, Colo, tax, 


_n 
Trades om labor council, Hamilton, Ohio, 
tax, 8, O, I 
Trades and labor council, Free port, Til, 
tax, jan, 09, to and incl sept, 09 
Central labor council, Tacoma, Wash, tax, 


xy ee ’ 

Central labor union, Ashville, N C, tax, 
8, O, n, 

Prince George Hotel, Toronto, Can, refund 
on hotel charges for stenographers at 20th 
convention 

Federal labor 12424, tax, dec, $2.06; d f, $2.05 

Federal labor 11459, tax, a, s, $1.80; d f, $1.80 

Lastmakers $771, tax, o, n, d, $3; d f, $3 

Federal labor 12789, tax, nov, $1.65; d f, $1.65 

Federal labor 11983, tax, o, n, d, $7.50; d f, 
$7.50 

Federal! labor 12882, supplies 

Intl asso of marble workers 2, sup... 

Federal labor 12644, sup 

Suspendermakers 60, sup 

Trades and labor union, East St Louis, Ill, 
sup 

Centra! trades and labor council, Roundup, 
Mont, sup ; 

Federal labor 12858, sup 

Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup 

Laborers prot 12713, tax, nov, $3; d f, $3; 
sup, $2.25 

Trades and labor assem, Lawton, Okla, 
sup 

Intl asso of fur workersof U S and Can, 
tax, dec, 6lc; sup, $3.10 

JK Campbell, Wymore, Nebr, sup. 

Gas workers 12740, sup 

Suspender workers 9480, sup 

Federal labor 11434, tax, o, n, d, $2.75; d 
$2.75; sup, 50c 

Dwight L Akers, Chicago, Ill, sup 

Amal asso of street and electric railway 
employes of A, sup 


- Central labor council, Oakland, Cal, tax, 


bal s, o, n, d, 09, and acct of jan, "10 
Tobacco strippers 12571, tax, oct, $1.20; d f, 
20 
Womens prot 12782, tax, dec, 90c; d f, We 
Horse nail makers 10963, tax, dec, $2.50: d f, 
$2.50 
Gas workers 10678, tax, dec, $7; d f, $7 
Agricultural workers 11922, tax, sept, 50c; 
d f, 50c 
Tobacco selectors 12814, tax, nov, 55c; df, 
55c 


Womens prot 12721, tax, oct, $2.35; d f, 
$2.35 


Womens prot 12742, tax, oct, $1.06; d f, a 06 

Bricklayers 11659, tax, nov, $1.35; d f, $1.35 

Newspaper carriers prot 12831, sup 

Building trades council, Newark, N J, sup 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl alli- 
ance, etc, 109, sup 

Lithographers int! prot and beneficial asso 
of U 8S and Can, tax, o, n, d, $23.04; sup, 


$6. 3 
. United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 


tax, nov 

Horse nett makers 7073, tax, o, n, d, $8.40; 
d f, $8.4 

net ware enamelers 12669, tax, n, d, $1.20; 
c 


$8353 8838 


2 8 sszss 


zy 
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The only baking powder 
made with Royal Grape 


Cream of Tartar 


No Alum,No Lime Phosphate 





5. Travelers goods and leather novelty work- 


ers intl union of A, tax, o, n, d 
Piumbers, laborers, and excavators 12602, 
tax, 8, o, n, d, $1.40; d f, $1.40 
Central labor union, Lockport, N Y, 
a,s,0O 
Intl longshoremen asso, tax, d, ‘09, j, f, "10 
Federal labor 12856, tax, dec, 09, $3.65; df. 


tax, 


Intl asso of machinists, lodge 23, sup 

Iron bedstead makers 12781, tax, dec, $1.50; 
d f, $1.50; sup, $1 

Federal labor 12812, sup 

City employes 12875, sup 

Central labor union, Holyoke, 

Federal! labor 7426, tax, d, 09, j, 
70c ; sup, 75c 

Central trades and labor assem, Tampa, 
Fla, tax, o, n, d 

Amal asso street and electric railway em- 
ployes of A, tax, jan, "10 

Int! bro of foundry employes, tax, o, n, d 

Federal labor 12842, tax, dec, $1.20; d f, $1.20 

Sewer cleaners and repairers 10886, tax, o, 
n, $10; d f, $10 

Horse nail makers 9656, tax, dec, $2.60; df, 
2. 


Mass, sup 
10, 70c; d f, 


Federal labor 6908, tax, 0, n, d, $1.05; d f, 
$1.05 

Federal labor 8139, tax, dec, $2; d f, $2. 

United bro of carpenters and joiners of A, 
local 29, sup 

Federal labor 12787, tax, dec, $1.25; d f, $1.25; 
sup, $ 

Intl union of steam engineers, sup 

Federal labor 12789, sup. 

Mineral water bottlers 11829, 
$1.95; d f, $1.95; sup, 24c 

aap workers intl union of N 


tax, o, n, d, 
Y A, local 6, 


up 
Co eane nt finishers, rock eapnan eed ers and 
mixers 45, sup : 
Federal labor 8806, sup. 
Glass bottle blowers asso 20, sup.. 


7. Stone planermens prot 12883, sup 


$8 38 
2 80 


2 50 
300 00 


185 00 
10 50 
2 40 
20 00 
5 20 


210 
400 


1 00 
8 50 
2 00 
2 90 
414 
2 % 


25 
25 
25 
00 


~ 
‘. 


Trades and labor assem, Waycrosse, Ga, 


, Wire and metal lathers intl union, 

tax, jan. 

Sewer diggers 8662, tax, o, n, d, $9; d f, $9. 

Millmens prot 10297, tax, dec, 5; d f, $1.25 

American society of plate e ngrave rs 9008, 
tax, jan, $2; df, $2 

Watch workers 6961, tax, n, d, $1; 

Firemens asso 12270, tax, dec, $5; 

Trades and labor council, Hancock, Mich, 
tax, o, n,d 

Hair spinners 12347, tax, jan, $2.95; d f, $2.95 

Federal labor 12858, tax, jan, $5.10; d f, $5.10 

Amusement park employes prot 12720, tax, 
oct, $1.15; d f, $1.15; sup, Ede 

Federal labor 12709, tax, o, n, d, $13.10; d f, 
$13.10; sup, $2. 

Central labor union, 
sept, 09, toand ine! feb, 

Federal labor 11891, sup. 

Federal labor 12362, tax, dec 
sup, $2.23 

Federal labor 12018, tax, jan, $1.25; 
sup, 50¢ 

Intl union of slate 
sup, $2 

Federal! iabor 8769, sup 

Trades and labor council, Vicksburg, Miss, 
tax, feb, 09, to and incl nov and acct dee, 
10 
-~atternmakers league of N A, tax, noy 

Intl bro of teamsters, tax, o, n, d 

Lamp workers 12800, tax, dec, $1; d f, $1 

Quarry workers intl] union of N A, tax, 
n,d 

Excavators prot 12711, 


Concord, N H, tax, 
"10, $5; sup, $1 


, $2.45; d £, $2.45; 


di f, $1.25; 


workers, tax, dec, $9; 


tax, acct jan, $4;df 


Central labor union, Norwalk, Ohio, tax, 
a, Sy O 

Natl asso of machine 
mixers of U 8S, tax, o, n, d, 

Int] union of elevator constructors, 
dec 

Trades and labor council, 
tax, j, a,s J 

Broof printers, decorators and paperhang- 
ers of A, tax, dec 

In] asso of steam, hot water fittersand help- 
ers of A, tax, dec 

Central trades and labor assem, Elmira, 
N Y, tax, aug, V9, to and inc! jan, "10 

Rockmens prot 12712, tax, dec, $10; d f, $10 

United neckwear cutters 6089, tax, dec, 
$3.75; df, $3.75 

Foremen blasters 11955, tax, july, 09, to and 
incl dec, U9, $4.50; d f, $4.50 

Cotton yardmen 9143, tax, o, n, d, $3.15; d f, 
$3.15 


Laborers prot 12008, tax, s, 0, n, d, $5; d f, $5 

Federal labor 11200, tax, o, n, 70c; d f, 70c 

Guernsey Valley trades and labor assem, 
Cambridge, Ohio, tax, o, n, d 

Central trades and labor assem, 
N Y, tax, 8, 0, n, $2.50; sup, $1.50 

Marble, mosaic and terrazza workers 10263, 
sup 

Granite polishers and quarryme n and la- 
borers 10306, tax, dec, 55c; d f, 55c; sup, 50¢ 

Machinist helpers 9713, sup 

Central labor council, San Joaquin Co, Cal, 
sup 

Stone sawyers 12884, sup 

Laborers prot 10191, tax, o, n, d, $3; d f, $8 

Emmet asso rock drillers I tool sharp- 
eners 11808, tax, nov, $21; d f, $21 

Soda and mineral water bottions 103833, tax, 
oct, and nov, $3.50; d f, k 50 

Picture frame workers 12777, tax, dee, $1.25; 
d f, $1.25 

Federal labor 9435, tax, jan, $1.10; d f, $1.10; 

Federal labor 12710, tax, dec, 09, jan, °10, 70c; 
d f, 70c 

wx ow he ipers 12610, tax, o, n, d, $1.80; 
« $1 

Federal labor 8060, tax, jan, $3.75; d f, $3.75 

Gas appliance and stovefitters 12432, tax, 
o, n, d, $8.75; d f, $3.75 

Federal labor 8413, tax, dec, 

Tin, steel, iron and granite ware 
10043, tax, jan, '10, $7.50; d f, $7.5¢ 

Mechanics helpers 12864, tax, jan, "10; ne 
d f, $2.80 

—- workers 6888, tax, bomen 25; 
4. 


printers and color 
‘09, and j, "10 
tax, 


Port Art hur, Tex, 


Syracuse, 


35c; d f, 35e 
workers 
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GUARANTEED, PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RE- 
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ETALLIC 








10. Journeymen barbers, local 178, acct sup 
Int! asso bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, sup 
Henry ni itilfers, Ne »wark, N J, sup. 
Federal labor 8770, tax, aug, 09, to and incl 


HEE jan, '10, $3; d f, $8; sup, 50e 
Telephone operators 12601, tax, d, U9,j, "10, 


$1.30; d f, $1.30; sup, 36c 

Federal labor 11366, tax, jan, 45c; d f, 45c; 
sup, l0e 

Federal labor 12692, sup. 

Amal glass workers asso of A, st 

Tobacco strippers 10422, tax, jan. 83: d f, $3; 
sup, 50¢ 

Quarry workers intl union of N A, local 2, 
sup 

Suspendermakers 9560, tax, dec, $5.50; d f, 
$5.50; sup, $16 

Paving cutters union of U S and Can, sup 

Horse nail workers 7180, sup 

Newsboys prot 10962, tax, nov, $1; sup, $1. 

Intl ladies garment workers union, tax, 
dee 

Elastic goring weavers amal asso, tax, 
n, d, 09, j, "10 

Central labor union, Newburgh, N Y, tax, 
j, j, a, OO. 

Flat janitors 12361, tax, dec, Tic; d f, Tic 

Central trades council, Clarks sare. W Va, 
tax, a, 5, 0 


Made of Steel. 
Central trades and labor council, Great 


For Miners, Quarr men, Farmers, ‘Falls, Mont, tax, 8, 0,1... 
and All Men who 0 Rough Work, — + | by 12818, tax, nov, acct dec, V9, 
Can be attached to your old shoes, and will 


Tobacco strippers 9608, tax, dec, $5; d f, $5 
fe er rage Sean. hiner — Laborers protective 8856, tax, jan, 75c: d f, 
new shoes fitted with them. They will never 
wear out. Lighter than leather, easy to 
attach. Any cobbler can them on, 
Write for booklet that tells all about them. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


75e 
Railroad helpers and laborers 12263, tax, 
dec, #5c; d f, 85ce ; 
Ege ¢ ‘andler rs 12000, sup 
Albert Faddis, Mt Vernon, Ohio, sup 
Newspaper solicitors 12766, tax, dec, $2; df, 
$2; sup, $2.50 6 
Federal labor 12714, tax, oct, $1.60; d f, $1.50; 
sup, 50c 3 
Trades assem, Utica, N Y, sup 
Intl glove workers union of A, sup 1 
Sewer cleaners 12885, sup 10 00 
Federal labor 12886, sup 10 00 





10, Trades and labor assem, Belleville, Ill, tax, 


8,0, 1 
Allied trades and labor assem, Gillespie 
and vicinity, Ill, tax, n, d, V9, j, "10 
Trades and labor assem, Decatur, Ill, tax, 


,f,m 

West Virginia state federation of labor, 
tax, aug. 09, to and incl july, "10 

Wyoming state federation of labor, tax. 
,f,m 

Central labor union, El Paso, Tex, tax, jan, 
10. to and incl june, *10 

Federal labor 12868, tax, dec, ‘09, $1.50; d f, 


$1.50 

Federal labor 12862, tax, dec, $2; d f, $2 

Marble mosaic and terrazzo workers 12707, 
tax, dec, 09, jan, "10, We; d f, 9c 

John B Lennon, treas A F of L, Blooming- 
ton, Ill, interest on deposits $10,000 for 
six months . , 

Federal labor 11449, tax, Jan, to and incl 
dec, $14; d f, $14 

Patternmakers league of N A, tax, dec 

Amal meat cutters and butcher workmen 
of N A, tax, o, n 

Intl hodearriers and building laborers 
union of A, tax, nov ‘ 

Bro of railway clerks, tax, 0, n, d 

Trades and labor council, Bedford, Ind, sup 

Central labor union, Jackson, Ohio, sup 

Central labor union, Toledo and vicinity, 
Ohio, tax, jan, "10, to and incl june, °10 

Machinists epecanialin 12799, tax, dec, one: A 
80c; sup, $1 1 


Central trades and labor council, Missoula, 
Mont, sup 


2. American federation of music ians, tax, jan 


Central labor union, Biddeford and Saco, 
Me, tax, dec, 09, to and ine! may, "10 

Central labor council, Seattle and vic, 
Wash, tax, jan, ‘10, toand incl dee, "10 

Trades and labor assem, South Chicago, Ill, 
tax, jan, °10, toand incl dee 

Trades council, Latrobe, Pa, tax, june, V9, 
to and incl nov, 090 

Bottle = 4y and handlers 11769, tax, jan, 
"10, $1; 

Hat ao ES and helpers 12009, tax, 
jan, °10, 65c; d f, 65c : 

Porters 12029, tax, n, d, $3.70; d f, $3.70 

Federal labor 12837, tax, nov, $3.65; d f, $3.65 

Street sweepers 12811, tax, dec, $4.50; d f, 
$4.50 ial : 

Content labor union, Arecibo, P R, tax, o, 
n, d, : 

Nurses prot 12861, tax, jan, ‘10, 50c; d f, 0c 

Trades and labor council, Fond du Lac, 
Wis, tax, 8,0, n 

Cee labor union, Auburn, N Y, tax, a, 


Rubber workers 12420, tax, oO, n, $1.60; d f, 
$1.50 


Central labor union, Montpelier, Vt, tax, 
oct, 09, to and incl mar, ‘10 

Grain and mason supply handlers 7446, 
tax, n, d, 09, j, "10, $8.75; d f, $3.75; sup, $1.50 

Laborers prot 12855, tax, dec, 4. 5: d f, $4.26; 
sup, 50c. ‘ 


5 00 
200 00 


5 00 
10 00 
10 00 
5 00 
2 00 
1 
7 40 
7 30 
9 00 


2 50 
1 00 


2 50 
2 50 
8 00 
5 00 
9 00 
9 00 
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Paper bag workers 11757, tax, jan, 5c; d f, 
56c; sup, Tic 

Navy yard clerks and draftsmens asso 
12827, tax, dec, $7.20; d f, $7.20; sup, $1 

Trades and labor council, Kenosha, Wis, 
sup 

Federal labor 12867, tax, jan, $1.05; d f, $1.06; 
sup, $1.50 

Intl stone pavers and curb setters 12, sup 

. Central labor union, Omaha, Nebr, tax, feb, 
‘09, to and inc! jan, ‘10 

Central labor council, Butte, Mont, tax, 
aug, 09, to and incl jan, "10. 

Central labor union, Elkhart, Ind, tax, july, 
09, toand incl dec, 09 

Artesian well drillers and levermen 10:44, 
tax, jan, "10, $1; d f, $1 

Federal labor 8620, tax, jan, Sic; d f, 5ic 

Federal labor 11801, tax, dec, $2.75; d f, $2.75 

Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11939, tax, 
nov, $2.50; d f, $2.50 

Pilots prot asso 12603, tax, dec, $1.15; df, 


$1.15 

Paper handlers 1124, sup 

Jefferson co trades and labor assem, Steu- 
benville, Ohio, sup 

Domestics prot 12871, sup. 

Federal labor 12870, tax, jan, 50c; d f, 50c; 
sup, 75e 

Federal labor 8037, sup 

N Y transfer co employes prot 11824, tax, 
jan, 90c; df, #c; sup, 0c 

City employes 12326, tax, n, d, $1.85; d f, 
$1.85; sup, 50c 

Machinists helpers 12804, tax, dec, 7ic; d f, 
7T5c; sup, 30c. 

Tin plate workers intl prot asso of A, sup 

Federal labor 9644, tax, dec, 36c; d f, 3c 

Trades and labor council, Powell co, Mont, 


sup we ‘ 
Federal labor 8203, tax, 0, n,d, 00, $1.50; d f, 
$1.50 ‘ 


Theatrical tailors and dressers 12719, tax, 
dec, $1.50; d f, $1.50 

Laborers prot 10296, tax, o. n, d, $3.50; df, 
$3.50 

Buttonmakers prot 7181, tax, o, n, d, $1.50; 


M4. 


d f, $1.50 
Hair spinners prot 12368, tax, jan, $1.60; d f, 
1 fit 


Readers prot 12841, tax, dec, $2.25; d f, $2.25 

Central labor union, Wyandotte, Mich, 
tax, nov, 08, to and incl apr, "10 

Music engravers 11809, tax, dec, $1.65; df, 
$1.65 

Stone derrickmen prot 6721, tax, o, n, d, 
$7.50; d f, $7.50 

Central trades council, Chicopee, Mass, 
tax, o, n, d 

Federal labor 12868, tax, jan, $5; d f,$5; sup, 
Hoe 

Federal labor 6998, sup 

Gas workers 11688, tax, dec, $1.20; d f, $1.20; 
sup, $1 

Laborers prot 127383, tax, o, n, $1; d f, $1; 
sup, 60e 

Moccasin workers 12484, tax, dec, $2.65; d f, 
$2.65; sup, $2.25 

Switchmens union of N A, tax, dec 

Stove mounter intl union, sup 

Machinists helpers and laborers 12887, sup 


. Trades council, Witt, Ill, sup 


Intl union of flour and cereal mill em- 
ployes, tax, jan, 09, to and incl dec, 09 
Trades and labor council, Uniontown, Pa, 
tax, a, s, Oo . . . 
Federal labor 12809, tax, jan, $1.10; d f, $1.10 
Pipe eee and repairers 11465, tax, jan, 
Sd f. : 
o—ee nde r workers 11204, tax, jan, ‘10, $2; 

$2 
Se wer and ame 1 workers 7319, tax, o, n, 
$2.50; df, $2. 
United ne mene makers 11018, tax, dec, 
$12.50; d f, $12.50... 
Federal labor 6697, tax, jan, $3.95; d f, $3.95 
Tuck pointers 10884, tax, dec, $2.70; d f, $2.70 
Federal labor 12760, tax, dec, $1; d f, $! 
Suspender workers 10833, tax, j, f, m, a, '10, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 
Central labor union, Derby, Conn, tax, 
j,a,s pegathenen 
Pennsylvania state federation of labor, 
tax, oct, 09, to and incl mar, °10 
Amal asso of street and electric railway 
employes of A, sup 
Trades and labor assem, Tyler, Tex, sup 
Intl bro boilermakersand iron ship build- 
ers and helpers of A, local 39, sup 
American federation of musicians, local 
150, sup 
Federal labor 12522, tax, 0, n, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
Bridge tenders 12833, tax, jan, "10, $2; d f, $2 
Hat and cap leather sweat band cutters 
11307, tax, jan, °10, Tic; d f, T6e 
Granite polishers, quarryme n, and labor- 
ers, 10806, tax, jan, °10, fic; d f, ibe 
Federal labor 9985, tax, o, n, d, $6; d f, $6 
Federal! labor 8, tax, jan, "10, 75c; d f, 75c 
as ty machine operators 12812, tax, dec, 
Si:d fr. $3 
Car cleaners 12851, tax, jan, ‘10, $2.25; df, 
2.95 
Trades council, Eldorado, III, tax, a, s, 0 
Trades counsel, Poplar Bluff, Mo, tax, o, 
n, d 
Trades and labor council, Muske a Mich, 
tax, sept, 0%, to and inc! feb, 
mee ral water workers 12674, om, n, d, U9, 
"10, $9; d f, $9 
Hote land restaurant employes int! alli- 
ance and bartenders intl league of A, 
tax, dec 
Central trades and labor council, Jackson- 
ville, Fla, tax, j, a,s 
Trades and labor assem, New Athens, III, 
tax, j, f, m, "10. 
Central trades and labor assem, Cortland, 
N Y, tax, oct, 09, to and inc! mar, "10 
Trades and labor council, Winona, Minn, 
tax, sept, 00, to and incl feb, "10....... 
Watch finishers asso 1044, tax, o, n, d, 09, 
10 
Printers roller makers 10638, tax, jan, 70c; 
d f, 70e 
Nail mill employes ONT, tax, dec ', $1; d f, $1 
Federal labor 747%, tax, jan, 
Federal labor 11478, tax, dec, $ : 
Newspapers and mail deliverers 9463, tax, 
nov, $45; d f, $45 
Trades and labor assem, Helena, Mont, 
tax, oct, 09, to and incl mar, "10 eons 
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: df, $5 $10 00 19. Sewer diggers 8662, tax, jan, $3; d f, $38; sup, 

Federal seed 9066, tax, oO, n, 'd, $3: d f, $8 6 00 $2 

Curb stone cutters and setters 8373, tax, Intl asso bridge and structural iron work- 
apr, U9, toand inc! mar, °10, $4.20; d f, $4.20 8 40 ers, sup 

Machinist helpers 122vs, tax, n, d, $1.50; d f, Rockmens prot 12712, tax, jan, $10; d f, $10; 
$1.50; sup, $1 00 sup, $ 

Quarry workers int! union of N A, sup 2 Federal labor 12857, sup 

Federal labor 6854, tax, dec, $1.50; d f, $1.50; Domestics prot 12702, tax, oct, $1.70; d f, 
sup, $1.25 $1.70; sup, 50c 

Stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers Tunnel and subway constructors intl 
and assistants asso 11773, sup 2 union, sup 

Intl bro of comp roofers, damp and water- Intl compressed air and foundation work- 
proof workers, sup 35 ers of U Sand Can,sup 

Journeymen barbers local 178, sup. 20. Labor council, Evanston, Ill, tax, sept, 09, 

Seamstresses 12839, sup to and incl feb, "10 

Asso of assistant foremen, second grade Federal labor 9300, tax, jan and acct feb, 
depar I -” - street cleaning 12847, tax, 75c; df, Tic 
dec, $5; d f, $5 Gas worke rs 9840, tax, jan, $16. re a f, $16.25 

Federal labor 10746, tax, dec, 0%, jan, ‘10, Federal labor 12835, tax, dec, $1.30; d f, $1.30 
$2.80; d f, $2.80 Garde - eons florists 10615, in dec, $1.10; 

Well drivers 12428, tax, dec, $1. + < f, $1.10 22 d f, $1. 

Federal labor 8002, tax, n, d, $6; d f, $6 2 Fede a} aed 8306, tax, jan, $1.15; d f, $1.15 

Telephone operators 10795, tox, jg 45c ; Central trades council, Pensacola, Fla, tax, 
d f, 45¢ nov, dec, °09, and jan, "10 

Machinists helpers 12345, tax, jan, $2; d f, $2 400 Hair spinners 12347, sup 

Lamp workers 12604, tax, dec, 75c; d f, Tic 16 Railroad helpers and laborers 12603, tax, 


Baggage messengers 10167, tax, dec, $1; d f, d, j, 70c; df, 70c; sup, ec 
2 00 Federal labor 12756, tax, dec, $1; d f, $1; 


l ‘ , ‘ . . 
Federal labor 12550, tax, j, f, m, $1.06; df, sup, $1 


$1.06. 210 Horse nail makers, p and b 6170, tax, dec, 
Central labor assem, Wash, Pa, tax, apr, $5; df, $5; sup, $1.50 

‘08, toand inc! sept, 09 5 00 Federal! labor 12868, sup 
Federal labor 12671, sup 50 Wire drawers 12498, tax, nov and dec, $1.55; 
Horse nail workers 7180, tax, jan, $4; df, d f, $1.55; sup, $1 : 

$4; sup, $2 10 00 Newsboys prot 10962, tax, dec, $1; sup, 50c 
Telephone operators 12402, tax, nov, 5c; Intl typographical union, tax, dec 

d f, %ec; sup, Se 1 9% Intl stereotypers and electrotypers union, 
Labor council, Kern co, Cal, sup 1 00 tax, dec 
Labor council, San Francisco, Cal, sup Intl broom and whisk makers union, tax, 
Central labor council, Dallas, Tex, sup o, n,d. 
Laborers prot 12888, sup . Trades assem, Saratoga Springs, N Y, tax, 
Princeton University, Princeton, N J, sup S. & 6. «0x , 
Central labor union, Port Jervis, N Y, tax, Mosaic workers 8145, tax, o, n, d, $5; d f, $5 

j,a,s Central labor union,Cambridge, Mass, tax, 

. Federal labor 12412, tax, jan, ‘10, $1.60; sept, 09, toand ince! feb, "10 

d f, $1.60 Bottle caners 10535, tax, jan, $2.25; d f, $2.25 
Bottlers 10218, tax, o, n, d, $8; d f, $8 5 Loe omens y hostiers and helpers 1184, tax, 
Stoneware potters S802, tax, acct Jan, $1.25; dec, f, $2 

d f, $1.25 


Central labor union, Lebanon, Pa, tax, USE 


o, n, d 
Cloth examine - and spongers 11680, tax, e 9 

8, Oo, n, d, $51; d f, $51 2 K t b | 
City pews ns prot asso 11431, tax, jan, ‘10, t Cc € § 

$17.50; d f, $17.50 ess * o 
Suspender workers see tax, jan, $1.06; 

a P15 : Liniment 
Federal labor 12704, tax, jan, $1.15; d f, $1.15 
ber yr house packers 12588, tax, jan, $1.50; 

f, $1.50 ‘ 
ain strawand felt hat workers 12676, tax, # For Rheumatism, 

dec, $3.50; d f, $3.50 S . Brui Ach 
Federal labor 8217, tax, jan, $3.50; d f, $3.50 prains, Bruises, Aches 
Central labor union, Fre meat, Ohio, tax, and Pains. 

july, 00, to and ine! dec, i 
Laborers prot 12508, tax, *, wk, 75; d f, $1.75 It is one of the best 
Central labor union, Burlington, Vt, tax, +s 

mar, 09, to and incl aug, 09, $5; sup, 75c external liniments sold 
Rockmen and excavators 124388, tax, acct for man or beast. 

It relieves pain like 
magic. 
Sold by Druggists. 


dec, 09, $8.00; d f, $8.90; sup, $20 
S. B. Kitchel 


Intl bro of foundry employes, sup 
Coldwater, Mich. 








ss 


oo 8 ao oa 4A 


Federal labor 7241, tax, jan, "10, @c; d f, @c; 
sup, 0c... 

Suspender workers 10093, tax, n, d, 09, and 
jan, ‘10, $3.30; d f, $3.80; sup, $1 

Railroad helpers and laborers 12874, sup 

Natl asso machine printers and color mix- 
ers 8, sup wired 

veseees labor 8367, tax, nov, $3; d f, $3; 


ss $88 8 8B a Ss 





-— em 


up, 
Central labor union, Boonville, Ind, sup 





AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 











SMOKE... 


J. G. Dill’s Best Cut Plug 


RICHMOND, VA. 











Federal labor 9626, tax, jan, ; d f, $1.60 
Federal labor 8760, tax, dec, ; d f, 75e 
Tabore “y Ae 12713, tax, dec, 09, and jan, 
"10, $6; , 
Federal FL. ‘12702; tax, dec, $8.50; d f, $8.50 
Gas workers 12740, tax, jan, $1.80; d f, $1.80 
Trades and labor council, Harrisburg, III, 
tax, apr, 09, to and incl mar, °10 
Int! shingle weavers union of A, tax,o,n 
Machinists helpers 128138, tax, dec, $2; d f, $2 
Federal labor 12700, tax, jan, @c; d f, @ec; 
sup, 40c. 
Union label trades department A F of L, 
sup 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers int! union, su 
Federal labor 12862, tax, jan, $2.45; d f, $2.45; 
sup, $1 
Oregon state fed of labor, sup 
Quarry workers intl union of N A, sup 
— spinners 12358, refund of strike bene- 
ts 
Federal! labor 8786, tax, jan, $1.25; d f, $1.25 
Trades and labor council, Lansing, Mich, 
tax, j,a,s 
Trades and labor assem, Grand Junction, 
Colo, tax, f, m, a, "10 
Central labor union, Chelsea, Mass, tax, 
aug, 09, toand inc! july, 10 
Federal labor 12776, tax, jan, "10, $15; d f, $15 
Badge, lodge, and paraphernalia makers 
9186, tax, jan, "10, Fic; d f, Fie 
Int! bro of maintenance of way em- 
ployes tax, n, d 
Int! molders union of N A, tax, n,d 
Saw workers 12425, tax, n, d, 09, j, "10, $3.25; 
d f, $3.23. 
Suspendermakers 9560, sup 
Federal labor 12754, tax, dec, 40c; d f, 4c; 
sup, 2c 
Locomotive cleaners and wipers 12762, tax, 
nov, $1.50; d f, $1.50; sup, $1. 
Peters: labor 12817, tax,dec, $1.00; d f, $1.60; 
» $2.50 
Machinists helpers 1279, tax, f, m, $1.00; d f, 
$1.00; sup, 50c 
Federal peer 12662, tax, jan, 50c; d f, ec; 
sup, $1.7 
Horse bate dressers 12889, sup 
. United trades and labor assem, Louisville, 
Ky, tax, s, 0, n, 09 
Newspaper carriers 12831, tax, jan, $5; df, $5 
Stone derrickmen 12878, tax, jan, $7.55; d f, 
$7.45 
Federal labor 8288, tax, o, n, d, 09, jan, "10, 
$1.40; d f, $1.40 
Public rrr teachers asso 10808, tax, o, n, 
d, $3: df,% 
Paper carrie rs P and basso 5783, tax, n, d, 
$2.50: d f, $2. 
Sugar workers Hee 19, tax, j, f, "10, 70e; df, T0e 
Laborers prot 8079, tax, dec, $5.55; d f, $5.55 
Federal labor S04, tax, s, 0, n, UW, 2.5: 
d f, $2.25 
Trades council, Pinckneyville, Ill, tax, sept, 
09, to and ine! feb, "10 
Federal labor 12801, tax, n, d, 09, J, 10, $1.45; 
df, $1.26 
Fire dept employes asso 10446, tax, d, ‘09, ), 
10, $1.0; df, $1.0 
Bookkeepers, stenographers, and account- 
ants 12646, tax, d, W, J, "10, $1.50; d f, $4.50 
Central trades council, Richmond, Ind, 
tax, o, n, d, 0 
Central labor union, Raleigh, N C, tax, j,a, 
Central labor union, Evansville, Ind, tax, 
jan, ‘10, to and incl dec, ‘0 
John B Lennon, treas of A F of L, Bloom- 
ington, Ill, interest on deposits $16,000 for 
six months. . 


$8 00 
1 50 


12 00 
17 00 
3 00 
10 00 
24 39 
4 00 


24. Steel plate transferrers asso of A, tax, oct, 


‘09, to and inc! mar, °10 
Int! shingle weavers union of A, sup 
Stone sawyers 12884, sup 
Paving cutters union of U 
sup 
wr aT prot 10367, tax, o, n, d, , $7.5 Fi 
1 f, $7.50; sup, $1 
Federni labor 12872, sup. 
Federal! labor 12844, tax, dec, $1.45; d f, $1.45; 
sup, $1 
Paper box makers 9809, sup 
Tin, steel, iron and granite ware workers 
10043, sup 
Intl union of steam engineers, sup 
Ceramic, mosaic and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers int! union, sup 


S of A and Can, 


. Central labor union, Macon, Ga, sup 


Retail clerks intl prot asso, tax, dec. 

Watch case engravers int! asso of A, tax, 
o, n, d, 09 

Federal labor 12586, tax, a, 8, 0, U9, $1.40; 
d f, $1.50 

Federal labor 11723, tax, nov, 50c; d f, 50c 

Womens domestics 12798, tax, o, n, d, $2.10; 
d f, $2.10. 

Tobac co strippers 12600, tax, dec, $2.25; d f, 

5. 


oxaieai labor council, Portsmouth, Obio, 
and vicinity, tax, sept, 08, to and incl 
feb, "10 

Trades council, Olympia, Wash, tax, se pt, 
‘09, to and inc! feb, ‘1 
Needlemakers 11433, a5 dec, $1.00; d f, 


$1.90 ‘ ‘ . 

Federal! labor 1066, tax, dec, U0, to jan, "10, 
$1.20; di f, $1.20 . 

Federal labor 1080. tax, feb, $7.50; d f, $7.60 

Central labor union, Southbridge, Mass, 
tax, mar, 00, to and incl nov, VW 

Ship cleaners and scalers 12881, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal, sup 

Laborers prot 11752, tax, dec, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 
sup, 

Womens prot 12742, tax, nov, 8c; d f, 8c 

Federal labor 12758, tax, jan, $2.10; d f, $2.10; 
sup, $1 is , 

Excavators prot 12711, tax, bal of jan, ‘10, 
$5; d f, %; sup, #4 

Central labor union, Portsmouth, Va, tax, 
oct, 08, toand incl june, "10 ‘ 

Sail and tent makers 12757, tax, jan, ‘10, 
$1.50; d f, $1.60 

Federal! labor 12602, tax, jan, 10, $2; d f, $2 

Ege inspectors 112M, tax, jan, "10, $15; d f, 


£ ; 
Ege candlers 12000, tax, dec, 09, $1.30; d f, 
130 


Federal labor 12102, tax, dec, $7.50, d f, $7.50 

Central labor union, Bellows Falls Vt, tax, 
o, n,d, 0 

Central labor union, Woonsocket, R I, tax, 
o, n, d, 09. 

Trades council, Jackson, Mich, tax, sept, 
V8, to and incl feb, "lo evce 

Horse nail workers 10f82, tax, dec, $3.25; 
d f, $3.2 

Federal labor 12476, tax, n, d, 00, $1.50; d f, 
$1.0 

Federal labor 101%, tax, n, d, 09, $2.20; df, 
$2.2) 

Riggers prot 10208, tax, n, d, (0, $2; df, $2 

Central labor union, Tiffin, Ohio, tax, s, o, 
n, W 

Machinists helpers 12561, tax, o, n, d, WW, 
$1.80; d f, $1.80 

Bottle sorters and handlers 11759, sup 

Bottlers and carbonators 10801, tax, jan, ‘10, 
to and incl june, "10, $3.00; d f, $4.00; sup, 


Sie 
Laborers prot 12865, sup. 


3 10 


16 00 
2 50 


3 90 
2 00 
2 00 


6 00 


7 06 
5 00 


75 00 


ve 
pad) 
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28. Trades and labor assem, Moberly, Mo, tax, 
centr ty to and incl sept, 00 $5 00 
: entral labor union, Easton, Pa, tax, o, n, 
The pure, high a pe 
grade, scientifi- Federal labor 12706, tax, jan, 70c; d f, 70¢ 1 40 
Laborers prot 8249, tax, jan, $1; d f, $1 2 00 
cally blended cocoa Federal labor 12822, tax, jan, $2; d f, $2 4 00 
Bookblacks prot 10175, tax, dec, $2.75; 
made by Walter $2.75 5 50 
‘ Federal labor 12750, tax, jan, %c; d f, %e 1 90 
Baker & Co. Ltd., Federal labor 12890, sup . 10 00 
4 ‘tc Machinists helpers and laborers 12891, su 10 00 
= identified by Union —— rades dept, A F of L, sup a 100 
* Quarry workers int! union of N A, sup 20 
the trade mark = of Office bldg employes 12865, tax, dec, $1.3; 
the Chocolate Girl, d f, $1.25; sup, $2 4 50 
Central labor union, Carbondale, Pa, sup 1@ 
acts as a gentle - guagender workers 8144, = 16 00 
. . . Trades and labor assem, Burlington, Iowa, 
stimulant and in- tax, o, n, d, 09 2 50 
. >, ct ‘ ° 
vigorates and cor- a _— rs 112%, tax, j, f, "10, $15; ne 
rects the action of U — pearl workers 12497, tax, dec, U9, $1; 
2 00 
the digestive or- Federal labor 12680, tax, sept, 09, to and 
° » is inc]! feb, °10, $2.40; d f, $2.40 4 80 
gans, furnishing the body with Cigar factory tobacco strippers 11989, tax, 
f th dec, U0, $2.50; d f, $2.50 5 00 
some of the purest elements of Federal labor 11024, tax, n.d, $15; df, $16 30 00 
one rades and labor assem, Havre, Mont, tax, 
nutrition. Oo, n, a 2 50 
} met cpnanene Ee, tax, feb, $3.10; df, $3.10 6 2 
H ; _ rades council, Austin, Tex, tax, aug, 09, to 
A beautifully illustrated book ‘and incl jan, ‘10. 5 00 
let containing a great variety of Hotel and restaurant employes, etc, sup 352 85 
recipes for home made candies Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, nov, 00 75 00 
Carriage and wagon workers intl union of 
and dainty dishes, sent free. N A, tax, jan, U9, to and incl oct 50 00 
Intl glove workers union of A, tax, jan 46 
Intl printing pressmens union, tax, n, d 185 00 
WALTER BAKER & Co. Ltd. Suspendermakers 9660, sup 16 00 
Railroad helpe . eae laborers 12832, tax, 
mar, ‘10, $2.50; $2.50. 5 00 
DORCHESTER, MASS. Federal labor 12670, tax, j, f, $3.50; df, $3. 50; 
Established sup, 50e 7 SO 
1780 Smoking pipe makers 11402, tax, o, n, d, 
$3.75; d f, $5.75; sup, $1.50 9 00 
Machinists helpers and laborers 12892, sup 10 00 
Central labor union, Omaha, Nebr, sup. 10 
%. Federation of labor, Ft Wayne, Ind, sup $0 50 31. Intl assoof steam and hot water fitters 

Intl asso = marble workers, tax, d, 09, j, and helpers, tax, jan, "10. 28 00 
10, $26; , 0c 26 50 Cigarmakers int! union, tax, no 217 50 

Soft beer Sotelers and peddlers 8934, tax, Central labor union, Flint, Mich, tax, o, 
jan, 75c; d f, 76c; sup, $1 2 £0 n, d 2 0 

Assorters and pac ke rs 8316, sup 5 00 Canvassing ora. pas solicitors 8643, tax, 

Central federated union, New York, N Y, n, d, $2.40; d f, $2.4 480 
sup 8 75 Federal labor 7205, ox; Oo, 1, d, ‘wo, Jj, "W, $2; 

Grain workers 11407, tax, jan, $1.50; d f, $1.50 8 00 d f, $2. 400 

Minera! water bottlers 11317, sup 16 00 Federal labor 8339, tax, j, f. m, "10, $15; d f, 

7. Highway dept employes 12540, tax, n, d, 09, $15 30 00 
:df, 4 00 Hookers prot 12867, tax, jan, $4.25; d f, $4:25 8 50 

Commercial telegraphers union of A, tax, Federal labor 6854, tax, jan, $1.50; d f, $1.60 3 00 
j, f, m, 08 : 30 00 Federal labor 12863, tax, dec, $2.60; d f, $2.60 5 20 

Operative plasterers intl asso of U Sand Rubber workers prot 12820, tax, n, d, $4; 

Can, tax, dec, 09 76 06 d f, $4 8 00 

Laborers prot 1224, tax, s, o, n, $1.25; d f, Trades and labor assem, Galesburg, Ill, 
$1. 2 50 tax, o, n,d ° 2 60 

Trades council, Herrin, Ill, tax, o. n, d, W 2 50 ea and labor assem, Pekin, Ill, tax, a, 

Central labor union, Pittsfield, Mass, tax, » 08 2 5 
o, n, d, * 2 50 Hat. block mabe rs and helpers 12009, tax, 

Migvater esgtue tors and starters 11959, tax, feb, 5c; d f, 6 1 #0 
dec, $5; 10 00 Trades and Na council, ‘Quebec and 

Suspende PLS rs 10342, tax, n, d, 09, $1.50; Lewis, Quebec, Can, sup 5 00 
d f, $1.50 300 Federal labor 12735, tax, feb, 00, 9c; d f, We 1 80 

Sugar boilers prot 12830, tax, jan, $4; d f. $4 8 00 Ol cake packers 12644, tax, jan, 70c; d f, 70c 1 40 

Park employes prot asso 11820, tax, n, d, 09, Central labor union, Newport News, Va, 
$1; d f, $1 200 sup 110 

Federal labor 12787, tax, jan, $1.25; d f, $1.25 2 50 Machinists helpers and iaborers 12887, sup 1 00 

Coffee, spice, and baking powder workers Federal labor 12808, sup % 
9005, tax, j, a, 8, $8.45; d f, $5.45 69 Sewer and drainage — Jayers 12824, tax, 

Suspender workers 11204, sup 16 00 jan, 80c; d f, S0c 3 SUD, 2 00 

Suspender workers 10093, sup 16 00 Federal labor 126£2, tax, ‘de c, $2.10; d f, $2.10; 

United mine workers of A, refund on book 1% _ sup, $2 6 20 

28. Central labor, union. Chattanooga, Tenn, Federal labor 11796, sup 60 
tax, o, n, d, 2 £0 Stone planermens 1286, tax, jan, $7.50; d f, 

Union label NF s dept, A F of L, re fund $7.50; sup, 16 00 
of advanced payment to union label Geo B Bradford, Hartford, Conn, sup 1 
trades dept, Thos F Tracy, secy-treas % 00 Machinists helpers and laborers 12880, tax, 

Intl union of steam engineers, tax, dec, 00 80 00 jan, $1.65; d f, $1.6; sup, $5.75 9 06 

Central labor union, Jefferson City, Mo, Utah state federation of labor, tax, dec, 0, 
tax, 5,0, n, 0 2 50 to and inc] may, "10, $5; sup, 50c 5 &O 

Trades and labor council, Ogdensburg, N Y, Natl civic federation, KR M Easley, New 
tax, oct, 09, to and ine! mar, ‘10 5 00 York City, sup 42 00 
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FOR A PURE 


TONICAL STIMULANT, FOR CHEER OR 
COMFORT, STRENGTH AND HEALTH, 
FOR RECUPERATION AND 
RESTORATION 


HUNTER 


Mais BALTIMORE 


& 
ALTIMORE KY 


VAHANS 
mort 


1S ABSOLUTE PERFECTION 
GUARANTEED UNDER THE NATIONAL 
PURE FOOD LAW 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














$1. Trades and labor council, Iona, Mich, tax, 
feb, 09, to and incl Jan, "10, $10; sup, $1 
Small supplies 
Advertisements, Am FED 
Subscriptions, Am Frp 
Premiums on bonds 
Total 
EXPENSES. 
8. One month’s rent, T A Wickersham 
Custom house duties on reports from Italy, 
L P Seibold 
Strike benefits week ending dec 380, 18, 
hair spinners 12863,Geo A Schafer, secy 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett, $15.15; 
A Hay, $743.15; Herman Robinson, 
$4.41; J D Pierce, 48.80; T H Flynn, 
$16 
4. Stamps: 2,600 1l-c, $25; 2,000 2-c, $40; 200 3c, 
$6; 100 4-c, $4; 200 5-c, $10; 200 6c, $12; 200 
8-c, $16; 200 10-c, $20; PO dept 
Seals and stamps, J Baumgarten & Sons 
co 
Organizing expenses, Jas FE Roach, $38.18; 
Joseph Ainey, $80; Stuart Reid, $50.07; 
Hugh Frayne, $58.56; H L Eichelberger, 
$63.62; E F Flood, $32.50; Wm E Terry, 
of ge Wyatt, $32.50; Geo B Howley, 
$53. 374 2B 
de 2,500 l-c, PO dept 25 00 
6. Organizing expenses, Jacob Tazelaar 58 30 
Premium on bond for treasurer A F of L, 
John H Wood 125 00 
Organizing expenses, John J Fitzpatrick, 
$100; M Grant Hamilton, $58.35 147 35 
Strike benefits week ending dec 17, 8, 
federal labor 12362, A E Eldridge, secy 182 00 
Premium on bond, Natl Surety co 2 50 
6. Stamps: 1,000 3-c, PO dept 30 00 
Strike benefits weekending jan6, ‘10, hair 
spinners 12363, Geo A Schafer, secy 12 00 
7. Organizing «xpenses, J D Pierce 70 8 
a4 office employes, week ending jan 
8, 10: J Kelly, $; R L Guard, $0; D F 
Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; L A Sterne, 
$22.50; J E Giles, $24.86; A L McCoy, $18; 


D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $20.10; I M 
Rodier, $17; M C Farmer, $18: M M Con- 
nell, $11.44; | M Lauber, $18: W H How- 
lin, $16; A E Hawkins, $15; G A Boswell, 
$15; R S Thomas, $14: M Webster, $18: S 
Lankford, $19.34; F K Carr, $14; J B Kane, 
$0.58; C RK Breneman (5 days), $7.50; F 
Waggaman, $12; E R Brownley, $0: Ww 
von Ezdorf (5 days), io: AB Harkinson 
(64_ days), $10.75; I Kane, $18.14; 
Lynch (5 days), $7.04 
Expenses, industrial education commit- 
tee, Chas H Winslow 
Salar 4 ee employes, week ending jan 8, 
10 Parsons, $17.41; L A Gaver (vaca- 
pad aod ending dec 31, 09), $19; H M 
Sprague (5 days), $750; E B Kane (4% 
days), $6.75; M Hawkins (4 days), $6 
Stamps: 2,500 l-c, P O dept 
Salary, office employes, week ending jan 8, 
10: D J Neilsen, $15; H C Mourning ‘(1% 
days), $2.52 
8. Organizing expenses, C O Young 
10. Supplies: 1 gross pen points, 75c 
blue pencils, $4.50; % 
6 jars paste, $1.80; 12 quarts ink, $6.2 2 
doz No 2 pencils, $1; 2doz No3 pencils, $1; 
2ink eradicators, 0c; %doz No 4 pencils, 
2c; repairing fountain pen, $1.50; 3 eras- 
ers, 2c; 1 memorandum book, 50c; 1 
stamp pad, 35c; 1 eyeshade, 2%c; | ruler, 
60c; 1 steel eraser, $1; 1 gross pen points, 
$l; repairing fountain pen, $1.50; 1,000 
blotters, $2.25; 2,000 sheets paper, $1.50; 
15 lbs of heavy twine, $3.90; 12 lbs medium 
weight twine, $3.12; | memorandum cal 
pad, l0c; 6 scrap books, $5.40; 1 gross pen 
points, $1; 4 sheets cardboard, 40c; 1 gross 
pens, $1; 6 sheets paper, 3ic; 1 200-page 
record, 7ic; 1 roll wrapping paper, $4.41; 
lbbl strawboard, $2.25; 1 office knife, $1; 
lgross pens, 75c; | gross pens, 75c; | ink- 
well, $1.25; J Frank King. 
Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 
Organizing expenses, Wm E Terry, $62.50; 
Hugh Frayne, $00.2; A A Hay, $106.45; 
E T Flood, $63; Stuart Reid, $31.36; Henry 
M Walker, 330 
° Capping e xpensés, Geo B Howley, $19.60; 
H L Eichelberger, $54.15; Joseph Ainey 
$90; T H Flynn, $47; Jacob Tazelaar, $79. oS: 
aan Grant Hamilton, $4.85; Cal Wyatt, 
4.05 
Salary, office employes, week ending jan 8: 
D H Sprague (3% days), $5.25; K L Neil- 
sen (8 days), $150; M J Cowan (1 day), 
$1.50... 


2. Contribution to Am Frep, Thomas Reece 
1,000 2-c stamped envelopes, P O dept 
Stamps: 1,200 l-c, $12; 1,2002-c, $24; POdept 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett, $48.45; 

RC Floyd, $2 : 
Binding Am Fep, A Zicht!l & co 

3. Salary, office employe, week ending jan 15, 
10, L A Sterne te 
Purse for bank service, K Kneessi’s Sons 
Ice, E © Kernan 
Strike benefits for week ending dec 24, 09, 

federal labor 12362, A EK Eldridge, secy 
Organizing expenses, Sam! R Stevens, $20; 
_orman Robinson, $66.30; Jas EK Roach, 
9. 


$7 
Strike benefits, week ending jan 18, "10, 
hair spinners 12853, Geo A Schafer, secy 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co. 

14, Salary, office employes, week ending jan 
15, 10: J T Kelly, $30; D F Manning, $26; 
L A Gaver, $19; J E Giles, $22.71; A L Me- 
Coy, $18; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; 
I M Rodier, $17; M C Farmer, $18; M M 
Connell, $10.72; I M Lauber, $18; W H 
Howlin, $19.81; A E Hawkins, $17.88; GA 
Boswell, $15; R S Thomas, $14; M L Web- 
ster, $18; S eae, $14; F K Carr, $17; 
J B Kane, $9; C R Breneman, $9; F E 
Waggaman, $14.32; E R Brownley, $10.32; 
W von Ezdorf, ga DJ Neilsen, gs; 
I V Kane, $17; E N Parsons, $17.88; N 
Lynch (6 days), $7.50; R L Guard, $30... 

Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan........ 
ixpenses, industrial education, Chas H 
Winslow . 

15. Expenses attending E © meeting, ‘Wash, 

DC, John B Lennon. ; 


ll 25 
300 
21 44 
36 00 


68 45 
256 68 
21 00 
400 
2 & 


132 00 


165 35 


12 00 
54 87 
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THOS. A. GLENDINNING 





(Formerly with Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.) 
97 READE STREET (Third Fioor). 


WE make a specialty of attaching door checks and steps. ‘eaees Yale and other locks, ab Sang 


keys, and of general jobbing work. 


NEW YORK CITY. 



































Phone 820 Worth - ~ 
15. Copy of book, Crime and Criminals, G J 22. Organizing expenses, D N Ferguson. ; $20 00 

Griffith, secy $1 00 Legislative expenses, A E Holder 42 50 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder 40 00 24. Strike benefits, tenth week, ending jan 2, 
Expenses attending E C meeting, Wash, 10, hair spinners 128f3,Geo A Schafer, 

DC, Jos F Valentine 103 00 secy 4 00 
Organizing expenses, C O Young 73 60 Organizing expenses, T H Flynn 47 10 
Expenses in connection with A F of L, Expenses attending executive council 

litigation (1 df), Ralston & Siddons 48 54 meeting, nee DC, DA Hayes 96 00 

17. Stamps: 600 5-c, $30; 50 postal cards, Wc; Organizing expenses, T Flood, $0; MG 

P Odept Se 30 50 Hamilton, $5: : ‘Hugh Frayne, $63.54; 
Organizing expenses, E T Flood, $652.50; Wm E Terry, $47.50; Stuart Reid, $20.34 244 18 

Hugh Frayne, 56.57 ; Wm E Terry, $47.50; 25. Refund of ove peapaneat on ad in Am FED, 

Jacob Tazelaar, $56.75; Herman Robinson, Jenkins Bros 12 50 
$26.54; M Grant Hamilton, $71.85; Stuart Expenses attending executive council 

Reid, $42.62 353 83 meeting, Washington DC, James O Con- 

18. Expenses attending E C meeting, Wash, nell 68 00 

D C, John R Alpine, $158; Wm D Huber, Organizing expenses, John A F lett, $62.90; 

153 ‘ Y 311 00 Cal Wyatt, $31.30. 04 20 
Organizing expenses, John McLennan, Organizing expenses, H L Eichelberger, 
$53.06; J D Pierce, $58.55; Geo B Howley $52.86; Santiago Iglesias, $5: Jacob Taze- 
$66.80; T H Flynn, $49.60; A A Hay, $58.92; laar, $55.65; Geo B Howley. $7.26 200 77 
= E Reach, $54.80; H L Eichelberger, Expressage, United States Express co 166 4 
S77 72 2daily copies Washington Post for year 
~ Western Union Telegraph co 12 1909, Washington Post co. 12 00 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias, l cut (1 d f), $2; 2 cuts, $14.40; Maurice Joyce 
$30; Santiago Iglesias, $77 107 00 Engraving co 16 40 
Salary, office employes, week ending jan 500 charters, printed in five colors, Isaac 
8, "10, FG Wittington (4 days) 6 00 Goldman co F 8 00 
19. Salary, office employes, week ending jan l map, 26c; 1 tablet, Be; Brentanos 2 
22, 10, W H Howlin 16 00 1 doz ribbons, $5; repairs to typewriter, 
Organizing expenses, Samuel Prince, $20; $1.%; Smith Premier Typewriter co. 6 © 
Hugh McDonald, $0; M M Donoghue, One year's subscription to the Mercantile 
$10; Samuel R Stevens, $40 90 00 Agency, RG Dun & co 75 00 
®». Organizing expenses, Jose F Ferrier 10 00 
Janitor service, E Kaufmann 3 85 
21. Salary, office employes, week ending jan 
22,°10:J T Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $0; D 
F Manning, $21; L A Gaver, $19; L A 
Sterne, $21; J EK Giles, $23.57; A L McCoy, 
$18; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I 
M Rodier, $17; MC Farmer, $18; M MCon- 2 
nell, $13.12; I M Lauber, $18; A E Hawk- 
ins, $15; G A Boswell, $15; R S Thomas, 
$14; M L Webster, $18; S Lankford, gi; 
F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $9; F 
Waggaman, $12; E R Brownley, $11 4: 
W von Ezdorf, $12; DJ Neilsen, $15; I V 
Kane, $17 481 33 
Legislative expenses, addressing, folding 
and filling circulars, week ending jan 22, 
10, F G Whittington, $9; D H Sprague, 
$9; E B Kane, $9; M Hawkins, 36 00 
Salary: office employes, week ending jan 
22,°10: N E Lynch, $9; E N Parsons, $15 24 00 
Legislative expenses, addressing, folding 
and filling circulars, week ending jan 22, 
0, BL Calhoun (4 days) 6 00 
Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan 47 5O 
Stamps: 21,000 l-c (leg exp), $210; 3,000 2-c, 
$60; P O dept 270 00 
Expenses, 7 A educational commit- 
tee, Chas H Winslow.............ccoes 47 &O 
Organizing expenses, John A Flett, 948. 95; 
Cal Wyatt, $49.22 . 98 17 
Expenses incurred on account of services 
on special committee appointed at 
Toronto convention in electrical workers 
controversy (organizing expenses), John 
P ¥rey..... 49 2 
Expenses incurred on ac count of serv ices 
on special committee appointed at 
Toronto convention in electrical workers 
controversy (organizing expenses), A L 
Urick... 50 00 
2. Organizing expen ses, C O Young, $61.75; A 
Hay, 127 36 - 
Expenses --- SEE executive council 
meeting, Washington, DC, John Mitchell 118 40 












Strike benefits, ninth week, ending dec 31, 
‘09, federal labor 12362, H E Schoener, 
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Carnrick’s Soluble 
Food— 


A Milk and Cereal 
Food for Infants, 


Garnrick’s Lacto-Preparata 


A Pure Milk Infant’s Food and Per- 
fect Equivalent for Mother’s Milk. 


Zymocide— 
A Colorless, Non- 
poisonous, Liquid 





Invalids, and Dys- 
aoe 








REED @ CARNRICKHK 


42 te 46 Germania Ave. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Antiseptic 

















. trunks, James S Topham 

Telegrams, Postal Telegraph-Cable eo 

Towel service, Fowler Mfg co 

Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau. 

1 frame, Fred C Schaefer 

Magazines, C C Mayer 

Clippings, Nat! Press Intl co 

l screen, P J Nee co 

1 Smith premier typewriter, Smith Pre- 
mier Typewriter co. 

Expenses, Executive Council meeting, 
Washington, D) C, Frank Morrison 


2%. Strike benefits, tenth week ending jan 7, 


10, federal labor 12362, H E Schoener, 
sec 

Salary, office employes, week, ending jan 
20, 10: L A Sterne, $21; B E Nabers (2 
days), $3 

Per capita tax to union label trades dept, 
A F of A, for o, n, d, 08, Thos F Tracy, 
secy-treas 

Attorney fees, H Winship Wheatley. 

. Organizing expenses, Jas E Roach, $72.85; 
John McLennan, $60.30 

leopy Washington Post, sept 1, 00, to dec 
31, 08, C H Rector, agt 

Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 


$18; D L Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $i8; MC 
Farmer, $18; M M Connell, $12.40; I M 
Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $16; A E Haw- 
kins, $15; G A Boswell, $15; RS Thomas, 
$14; M Webster, $18; S Lankford, $14; 
F K Carr, $14; C R Breneman, $9; F E 
Waggaman, $12; W von Ezdorf, $14.32; 
D J Neilsen, $15; I V Kane, $i7; K 
Lynch, $9. 

Legislative expenses, addressing, folding, 
and filling circulars, week ending jan 
20, "10: FG Whittington (3 days), $4.50; D 
H Sprague (3 days), $4.50; E B Kane (3 
days), $450; M Hawkins (3 days), $4.50; 
B L Calhoun (2% days), $3.88 

Salary, office employes, week ending jan 
29, "10, 1 M Rodier, $17; D F Manning, $21 

Stamps: 500 l-c, $5; 725 2-c, $14.50; 150 4-c, $6; 
POdept... tn: ARS ‘ i 

Expenses, industrial education commit- 
tee, Chas H Winslow... 

Salary and expenses, J W Sullivan 

Attorney fees, Henry Cohen 


. Legislative expenses, A E Holder 


Salary, office employes (5 days), week end- 
ing jan 2, "10, E R Brownley 
Expenses incurred on account of services 


iO 
7 
5 00 
10 00 


5O 


on special committee appointed at To- 
ronto convention in electrical workers 
controversy (organizing expenses), A L 


. Salary, office employes, week ending jan 
20, "10: J Kelly, $0; R L Guard, $0; LA 
Gaver, $19; J E Giles, $18; A L McCoy, 








\ fp Ea o Lo) Sic) 7. Y 
$3.00 $3.50 S499 SHOES 


THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 
MEN'S FINE SHOES IN THE WORLD 


Wear W. L. Douglas comfortable, 
easy-waiking shoes. They are 
made upon honor, of the best leath- 
ers, by the most skilled workmen, 
in all the latest fashions. Shoes in 
every style and shape to suit men 
in all walks of life. 

if | could take you into my large 
factories at Brockton, Mass., and 
show you how carefully W. L. Doug- 
las shoes are made, you would 
then understand why they noid 
their shape, fit better, wear longer 
and are of greater vaiue than any 





Ns 
other meee aw. Zc Doarn, HUD ES SHOES 


ol, 


and th tail ice is st; 

Pe ee S200 8 $750 
‘Wherever you live, W. L. Douglas shoes are within 

your reach. If your dealer cannot fit you, write for 


Wail Order Catalog. W.L. Douglas, Brockton, Mass. 


Washington Store: 905 Pennsylvania Ave. N. W. 























FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


UNION BUTTONS AND BADGES 


ALL our employees are UNION MEN. ll our buttons have Sheet Metal Workers’ 
Label and Allied Label. Our Label is No. 38. 


IF YOU BUY FROM US YOU HELP TRADE UNIONS 


* LiVEe AND LET Live’ 


GERAGHTY @ CoO., 61 La Salle St., Chicago, I1). 


BROOKLYN RIBBON MILLS 
muncws! Sik Ribbons 


The only manufacturers of UNION-MADE BADGE RIBBON in the United States. 
ASK FOR THE UNION BRAND. If your dealer cannot 
supply you write to us. 


















































Fo on TRA Ee SN Ct ee ee 





NEW YORK OFFICE: 790-792 Broadway, 
55 Grand Street BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
8 
% Urick $6100 81. Pubco $189 25 
0 Organizing expe nses, Michael Goldsmith, Printing 20,000 circulars, eight hour law, 
: $5.96; C O Young, $60.75. ‘ 66 71 The Trades Unionist Pub co 90 00 
1) Postage on AM FED, PO dep 17 20 Printing 5,000 books, 68 pages and cover, in- 
Fee,m o, l0c; hauling and EE $2.75; dustrial education, The Trades Unionist 
0 newspapers and magazines, $2.56; phone, Pub co.... 358 50 
0 2c; expressage and freight, $2.97; car Printing 20,000 pam phiets, 8 pages, Mitch- 
0 tickets, $12 J E Giles / 21 338 ell’s speech (i d f), the Trades Union- 
0 Hauling A pb, J E Giles 3 25 ist Pub co.... <a 65 00 
81. One month's salary, Sam! Gompers, pres 416 67 Organizing expenses, Wm E Terry, $48; 
) One month's salary, Frank Morrison, secy 333 33 Thomas H Flynn, $47.40 9 40 
Stamps received and used, Frank Mor- ER SCERREEN 
rison, secy .. nae 6 84 Total. — icccesnnasdened $13,927 25 
Carpente ring work, Ge o W Flather.... 2 20 — 
Te slegrams, Western Union Telegraph C o 71 89 — —_ . 
Printing 7,000 copies Toronto convention RECAPITULATION, 
proceedings, Law Reporter Printing co 1,670 49 lance > 1, 1910 158,166 71 
organizing expenses, ET Flood, 850; M A AL, ioe 
Grant Se. $68.25; Hugh Frayne, ; . ' cumepaaiineal 
$57.48 A ay, $100.55 284 78 Tota! 164,608 56 
Printing (per bill): 25,000 letter circulars, . “4 : 2" 
steel trust appeal, $110; 150 letter circu- Expenses for month of January, 1910 ; 13,927 25 
lars, process, $3.75; 3,000 passwords, $7.50; -_ » , 766 3 
2,000 certificates, affiliation (centrals), $8; Balance on hand February 1, 1910 / EL 
8,000 certificates, affiliation (locals), $12; ) 
5,000 organizers letter-heads, $15; 1,000 en- In General fund ; > mas @ 
. ee G4 In defense fund for iocal trade and federal 
velopes, printed, $1.25; corrections, list of @labor unions 118,083 64 
organizations, $12; 6 proofs, lists of organ- Rese e aallon 
izers, $3; 700 letter circulars, employers 
liability law, $4.75; 2,000 letter circulars, Total...... one Sree 
employers liability bill, $10; 6 proofs, lists FRANK MORRISON, | 
of organizers, $2; The Trades Unionist Secretary, A. F. of I ye 








Ask any of your friends who use 


Lion .&2..Milk 


if it is not the best they can get at any price. 
Also if the premiums they get for Lion labels 
are not really worth while. 

Your grocer now has Lion Brand Evap- 
orated Milk in stock, and please remem- 
ber that there is no better Evaporated Milk 
made in this country or anywhere else. 

We have recently opened several new premium 
stores, 

















The stock of premiums is larger and finer than ever. 


WISCONSIN CONDENSED MILK CO. 
91 MUDSON STREET NEW YORK 
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Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 


With a New One | G ARLOCK 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our 
Parquetry, or Mardwood Floors, are beautiful, Branch Offices and Stores in All 
clean, sanitary, and will last as long as your house. Principal Cities 
Our new design book consists of photographs direct 
from the flooring. These are printed in the natural 
wood colors. Send for one. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORING é LUMBER CO. i? AC cw NGS 


Rochester, N. Y. New Albany, Ind. 
THE GARLOCK PACKING COMPANY 





MAIN OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
PALMYRA - - - - N.Y, 


























The Beer 
thatis Right 


“07) ZUMIIg JavasTy 


Edelweiss beer is aged partect- 
ly;is mellow, lively tastes 
2 asitlooks. Madein 


ina thoroughly mod- 
ern brewery. O-deracasesent } 
home today. Pay for it only > ss Sa’ 
when you have tried it and like §& = 
it—send what's left back if it 
doesn’t please. Nocharge. W& 
Tel. Canal 9 NOW 


4j0x May] 


= 
TRAOE MARK ———~— 


127th to 129th St.and Amsterdam Ave.,New York City, N. 


re 














The J. QM. Haffen Brewing Co. 


Telephone “*71 MELROSE” 
386-398 East 152d Street Corner Melrose Avenue 


NEW YORK 





SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 
$1.00 PER YEAR. 

















ESTABLISHED 1858 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan for Every Use Known 





New York Philadelphia Chicago St, Louis Boston Baltimore Cincinnati San Francisco 


068 PEARL GT. 26-96 40. 4TH 6T. 48-60 LAKE 8ST. 118 60. 4TH BT. G80 ATLANTIC AVE. 89 6. HANOVER GT. 420 MAIN BT. 668 HOWARD 6T 


Factory and Main Office, DETROIT. Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 
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HART & CROUSE 
COMPANY 


Royal Boilers 


AND 


New York 
Radiators 








~yuL C 
2-46) x) 


Baas 4 
4 y 
of: 
ot WV 
° 


ALY 
7 


GLOBE TOBACCOCO. | 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Oo 27 OFDIY FOL 
Yo; 





mors 2O — =z cC 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK - 235 Water Street 


CHICAGO - - 79 Lake Street 
COLUMBUS - Poplar and Henry Streets 


nC > <n MO>F>Z A0Z 


The first brand of Union 


DALLAS - - - 659 Elm Street Tobacco ever produced 


MINNEAPOLIS 742 Lumber Exchange SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 














SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST W 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. W 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. iV) 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? =i 


Ny 
The American Federationist Ay 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand W 
ASK THE REASON WHY. NV 


WW 
y 
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Interlocking Rubber Tiling 





Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
factured ina carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 





A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
9] and 93 Chambers St., New York. 


A Friend to Real 
Painters 


HE DUTCH BOY PAINTER 

T is a friend to every real painter 
~*~. | because he protects him from 
ZN the unskilled man who can bid 
low for a contract because he 
has never put any time into his training. 
The unskilled man cannot use lead and 
oil paint because he doesn’t know how 
to mix it. We are pointing this fact out 
to the property-owner. He is being 

















Your Spare Time 
Turned Into Money. 














Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscribers for the 


American Federationist 





educated to know that the painter who 
uses white lead bearing the Dutch Boy 
Painter trade-mark is a skilled workman 
and that he uses good material. And we 
are teaching him that this combination is 
the most economical in the end. 


S—- 
~ National Lead Co. 


BOSTON BUFFALO CHICAGO CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., PHILADELPHIA) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., PITTSBURGH) 
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A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 
odd hours. 

Write to this office for sample copies, 
descriptive booklets and rates of com 
mission, 








The American Federationist 


acop 
{0 C. re newsdealers. 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


a year ; 
| by subscription 
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| DAVIES & THOMAS CO. 
Foundry and Machine Works 


Catasauqua, Pa. 


All agreements are contingent upon 
strikes, accidents,delays of carriers and 
other delays unavoidable or beyond 
our control. Quotations ane to 
change without notice. :: s 83 


Rowland D. Thomas - - - - - Pres’t, 
Hopkin Thomas - - - - -  Vice-Pres’t 
D. H. Thomas Sec’y & Treas 
C R.Horn - Gen’l. Agent. - 50 Church St., N. Y 














“SAFETY” 


Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE CO. 


Bayonne, N. J. 





THE 


DEL CITE 


REGISTERED 


LINE 


Of Paint Specialties and Wood Finishing Ma- 
terials are standard for 
EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY 

Try our Ad-el-ite Paint and Varnish 
Remover; works like magic, taking off old, 
hard coats of finish almost instantly and leaving 
the surface in perfect condition for refinishing. 

Ad-el-ite One-Coat Mission Finishes a 
stain and finish complete in one coat producing 
the velvety old Spanish Mission effect. Goes 
twice as far as other similar goods. 

Ad-el-ite Fillers and Stains recognized 
everywhere by practical men as the most trans- 
parent, permanent and uniform on the market. 

Samples for testing or finished wood panels 
gladly furnished free upon request. 


The Ad-el-ite People 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











y) 
LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARE STAMPED 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 

















The Sign of the 
Best Ale 


A ortswouthS” 


ALES 


Accept 
No Substitute 
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MORE THAN 


325,000 


PEOPLE BUY 


Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably more than 


1,000,000 


read it. Why? Because they believe 
it prints all the news and tells 
the truth about it. 





FREDERICK BERTUCH & CO. 


PAPER & PULP 


TEMPLE COURT BUILDING 


ROOMS 908-910 
NEW YORK 











$, 0, BIGNEY & CO. 








Ask for Bigney’s mirror finish lockets, 
mirror finish chains, fobs and charms. 
Our %th gold filled mirror finish chains 
wear like solid gold. If you desire re- 
liable goods, we make them. We sell 
the wholesale trade only : 


— ANGI 


New York Office - 3 Maiden Lane 
Factory Attleboro, Mass. 








JAMES S. HIGBIE BoTtH Prones No. 686 


JAMES R. SAYRE, JR., & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Building Brick, Fine Pressed, Ornamental and 
Enameled Fire Brick, Hollow Brick, Tiles, Slabs, 
Blocks, etc., also Lime, Plaster, and Cement. 


Dealers in the best quality LEHIGH COAL» 
prepared expressly for family use. BITUMIN- 
OUS COAL at lowest prices for steam and 
blacksmithing use. 


FIRST WHARF BELOW CENTRE STREET DEPOT 


NEWARH, N. J. 


MGB Onvers sy Mai ano TELEPHONE Prompriy FILLED 
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AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
(Founded 1888) 

Owners and Builders of high grade Two Family Houses, Elevator and Non-elevator Apart- 
ment Houses and Business Buildings in the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. Owners 
and Developers of Park Hill on-the-Hudson, the ‘‘Suburb Beautiful,’’ a completed com- 
munity, near the New York City line. 


Some A-R-E-CO Properties 


Night and Day Bank Building, Fifth Avenue and 44th Street. Hendrik Hudson Annex, 
110th Street; A-R-E-CO Mercantile Building, 149th Street; Bronx Theatre, 149th Street; 
A-R-E-CO Apartments, Simpson and 163d Streets; A-R-E-CO Court, Southern Boulevard; 
Hollywood Court, Simpson St. 


A-R-E SIX PER CENT.:GOLD BONDS 
In the further enlargement of its business along assured lines the Compary offers: 


6% COUPON BONDS—For; those who wish to in- 6% ACCU MULATIVE BONDS—For those who wish 
vest $100 or more. to save $25 or more a year. 


FOR INCOME EARNING-—Sold at par in denomi- FOR INCOME SAVING—Purchasable by instalment 
nations of $100, $500, $1000, $5000. payments covering 10, 15 or 20 years. 


AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 
ASSETS OVER $15,000,000 CAPITAL and SURPLUS OVER $1,850,000 
Night and Day Bank Bldg., 527 Fifth Ave., New York City 

















Che 
Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 


By FRANK K. FOSTER 
Pr. 250; CLotn, $1.00; Paper, 5O0c. PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR 
116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON, 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labor 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops and 
Streets is vividly portrayed,”—Boston Daily Post. 











Healthy and Hesae Children 


ATLANTIC EXPORT CO. | ff 2t.txt tomy, ike 
Purchasers of Borden’s Eagle Brand 
° 9 ° 1 , 
Dried Brewers’ Grains # Condensed Milk 
Dried Distillers’ and + Perfectly Solves the Milk Question for 


Malt Sprouts Nursery and Household. 
Send for “Baby’s Biography.” 








BoRDEN'’s CONDENSED MILK CoMPANY 


32 BROADWAY =: NEW YORK Est. 1857 “Leaders of Quality” New York ( 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


FOR SALE AT 


American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By SAMUEL GomPERs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, 
and Fool Friends. 


By Samuet Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “ Philosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Geo. E. McNeiLL; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samue. Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Labor Could Do. 


By Joun Swinton; with “‘ Economic Conferences,” by 
Wa. SALTER, anda letter of Hon. Amos J. ee. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Union Label; Its History and Aims. 


Prize Essays, by WaLTer MacArruur, P. H. SHeviin, and 
Cuas, D. HemminG. Per copy, 5 cents; 100, $3.00. 


History of Trade Unions. 


By Wa. Trant, M. A.; with a sketch of the National and 
international Unions of America, by P. J. McGuire. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, 75 cents; 100, $5.00. 


Report of Discussion on Political Program 
Denver Convention, 1894. 
Per copy, 10 cents. 


Report of Proceedings, A. F. of L. Conventions. 
Per copy, 25 cents; dozen, $2.50; 100, $19.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
WaLTER MACARTHUR. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


What Does Labor Want? 


By Samuet Gompers, together with “The Philosophy of 
the Labor Movement,”’ by Geo. E. McNett. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Labor, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
question. 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Philosophy of Trade Unions. 


By Dyer D. Lum. 
Per copy, 10 cents; dozen, $1.10; 100, $9.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Geo. E. ~ ree 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4. 


The Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By SamueL Gompers. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Economic and Social Importance of the 
Eight-hour Movement. 


By Geo. GuNTON. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By LemueL DanryiD. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work 
How, When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Frank K, Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


St. Louis Exposition—Catalogue of A. F. of L. 
Exhibit, History of Movement to May 1, 1904. 


By SamueL GOMPERS. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00, 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized 
Labor. 


By Henry D. LLoyp,of Chicago. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4. 


Universal Education. 


By Senator Henry W. Bvair. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Condition of Women Workers. 


By Ipa M. Van Etten. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Why We Unite. 


Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 


Send for some of the above pamphlets. 


They will help the good work along. 
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MEYER & CO. : Up-to-Date Tailors 


ISSUED BY AUTHORITY OF 





Strictly all Union-Made Garments 
Suit or Overcoat to Order $18 and up 
Phone John 3210 


cMeeseae | 


ININSSILHIAIY 

















96 Fulton Street (3 doors east of William St.) New York 











The Men on the Platform 


ofa 


Pay-As-You-Enter Car 
are protected 


Conductors don’t have to squirm through crowds, 
are less likely to be hauled up for accidents. Motor- 
men aren’t annoyed by boarding crowds, are pro- 
tected trom the weather. 

Both motormen and conductors find it easier to 
maintain schedules. 


The Pay-As-You-EnterCarCorporation 
50 Church St., NEW YORK 
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CHR. HEURICH BREWING CO. 


Maerzen Senate Lager 


BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 
Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 
- 50 Cents 


Senate Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.75 Bottle rebate - - 
Phone or Write for Premium List 
Telephone West 1600 for a Case WASHINGTON, D. C. 











RED STAR 


COMPRESSED 


YEAST CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 

















